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The  Work  of  the  First  Manchester  School  Board. 

Ey  De.  Johx  Waits. 
[Road  November  12th,  1873.] 


The  importance  attached  to  the  work  of  the  School  Board  by  the 
puhlic  of  Manchester  "was  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  first 
election  there  were  44  candidates  for  15  seats,  and  that  these 
candidates  represented  every  prominent  sect  of  religionists,  and 
almost  every  political  and  social  organization.  Further  proof  may 
be  found  in  the  social  position  and  calibre  of  the  men,  many  of 
whom  would  have  declined  the  honours  of  the  City  Council,  but 
were  willing  to  devote  time  and  talent  without  stint  to  the 
education  of  the  people. 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  defect  of  the  Education  Act,  that  it  inflicts 
triennially  all  the  necessary  costs  of  a  Parliamentary  election, 
and  that  it  permits  the  Education  department  to  renew  the 
infliction  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  single  member  of  the 
School  Board.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  either  to  have  made  Town  Councils  or  other  existing  local 
authorities  the  School  Boards,  as  proposed  in  the  Bill  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Bruce  (Lord  Aberdarc)  in  1868,  or  to  have  appor- 
tioned the  members  of  the  Board  to  the  different  wards  of  the 
school  districts,  according  to  the  pro^•ision^  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act.  On  the  question  of  the  cumulative  vote 
there  is,  of  course,   room  for  a  difference   of  opinion.      It  ccr- 
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tainly  gives  to  minorities  a  cliance  of  direct  representation  in 
a  general  election,  but  it  does  not  come  into  action  at  all  in  a 
single  contest;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  if  the  voters  in  the  Man- 
chester election  had  been  counted  instead  of  the  votes  given  by 
them,  the  only  difference  in  the  result  would  have  been  to  place 
the  late  Mr.  Francis  Taylor  on  the  Board  instead  of  Mr.  John 
Cooper.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  contributes  more  to  healthy 
progress  to  leave  minorities  to  reason  themselves  into  majorities, 
than  to  recognize  either  sects  or  parties  in  our  statute  books.  On 
24th  November  the  Board  will  have  been  in  existence  for  three 
years,  and  I  think  it  not  unfitting  to  give  some  account  of  its 
work,  to  a  society  which  has  always  shown  a  lively  interest  in  the 
subject  of  elementary  instruction,  and  whose  own  enquiries 
stimulated  in  no  small  degree  the  promoters  of  the  Education  Bills 
of  1868  and  1869,  and  no  doubt  assisted  to  pass  the  Bill  which 
became  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1870. 

The  powers  confen-ed  by  the  Education  Act  are  certainly  in  some 
respects  extensive  enough,  for  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  School  Boards  may  demand  from  the 
rating  authorities,  for  the  erection  of  school  premises  to  be  used 
under  their  own  control,  or  in  payment  of  fees  for  poor  children  at 
already  existing  schools.  And  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Education  department,  they  may  borrow  the  necessary  money  for 
the  erection  of  school  premises,  and  spread  the  repayments  over  fifty 
years.  The  74th  Clause  of  the  Act  also  makes  it  a  legal  offence 
for  a  parent  to  neglect  to  send  such  of  his  children  as  are  between 
6  and  1 3  years  of  age  to  a  public  elementary  school,  unless  they 
are  otherwise  under  efficient  instruction.  These  arc  the  tools 
which  the  Legislature  has  entrusted  to  School  Boards  for  their 
work,  that  work  being  to  secure  efficient  elementary  instruction 
for  the  whole  juvenile  population. 

The  74th  Clause  is,  however,  permissive  only,  and  it  required  a 
resolution  of  the  School  Board  to  adopt  it.  Having  been  connected 
with  the  Education  Aid  Society  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Board,  and  having  found  that  the  simple  payment  of  fees  was  not 
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sufficient  inducement  with  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  to  secure 
attendance  at  school,  but  that  some  20  per  cent,  of  the  school 
orders  of  that  society  were  frequently  unused ;  I,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
prepare  bye-laws  under  the  74th  section,  and  being  defeated,  gave 
notice  to  reintroduce  the  subject  at  every  subsequent  meeting. 

The  Committee  for  this  purpose  was  appointed  30th  January, 
1871,  but  the  bye-laws  only  received  the  Eoyal  Assent  3rd 
November,   1871. 

Thus  was  the  first  year  entirely  lost  for  the  most  important 
practical  work;  and  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  use  their  extra- 
ordinary powers  with  the  utmost  lenity,  induced  them  to  enact 
rules  which  rendered  their  operations,  under  the  74th  Clause,  un- 
necessarily difficult,  and  which,  together  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  itself,  made  convictions  in  opposed  cases  almost  im- 
possible. The  Education  Amendment  Act  has,  however,  greatly 
facilitated  the  compulsory  action  of  the  Board,  by  admitting  a 
certified  extract  from  the  school  register  as  evidence,  instead  of 
demanding  the  personal  attendance  of  the  teacher,  to  the 
consequent  neglect  of  hundi-eds  of  children  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  parents  of  one. 

The  first  duty  assigned  to  the  Board  by  the  Education  depart- 
ment was  the  preparation  of  an  educational  census,  an  entirely 
useless  work,  except  so  far  as  the  existing  and  projected  school 
accommodation  was  concerned ;  for  the  population  was  already 
sufficiently  well  known,  and  the  department  had  already  decided  that 
1  in  6,  after  certain  allowances,  was  the  proper  number  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  elementary  schools.  Pending  the  completion  of  this 
census,  the  principal  work  of  the  Board  was  the  preparation  of  a 
scheme  of  education  for  Board  Schools,  which  might  or  might  not 
be  established  at  some  subsequent  period.  Indeed,  there  has  not  been 
added  a  single  school  by  the  Board  to  the  then  existing  provision, 
up  to  the  present  hour ;  for  the  schools  which  are  now  managed 
by  them  were  simply  transfers  from  other  committees  of  managers. 
It  is  true  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  provide  one  school 
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in  Every  Street,  Ancoats,  for  1000  pupils,  a  second  in  Vine  Street, 
Hulme,  for  500,  and  a  third  in  Chesters  Street,  Ardwick,  for  from 
600  to  800  pupils ;  and  these  ,when  completed  will  supply  about 
one-fourth  of  the  admitted  deficiency  of  accommodation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  unoccupied  sites  fit  for  schools,  or  property 
at  moderate  prices  in  desii'able  localities  ;  but  the  Board  has  also 
had  to  contend  with  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  conductors  of 
existing  schools,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  various  proposed  sites  ; 
and  there  has  also  been  considerable  timidity  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  the  Board  about  the  necessary  expenditure  for  building 
purposes,  whilst  other  members  have  given  active  opposition,  on 
the  ground  that  the  statistics  prepared  by  the  Board  and  sanctioned 
by  the  department  are  unreliable,  and  that  the  children  who  are 
said  not  to  be  at  school  are  "paper  children,"  who  exist  only  in 
the  Eeport  of  the  Board. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  authority  of  the  statistics,  my  strong 
conviction  is,  that  when  the  Act  provided  that  every  parent  should 
have  the  choice  of  schools  for  his  children,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  power  to  School  Boards  to  establish  schools,  it  was  meant  not 
to  confine  that  choice  to  Sectarian  schools,  but  also  to  make 
available  a  Board  school  wherever  it  might  be  preferred,  so  that  the 
ofi'ered  choice  should  not  be  what  is  familiarly  known  as  Hobson's 
choice. 

And  this  provision  could  be  made  in  Manchester  without  build- 
ing more  schools  than  are  requisite  to  make  up  for  the  admitted 
deficiency. 

Whilst  the  path  to  compulsory  action,  under  the  74th  Clause,  and 
the  provision  of  Board  schools  was  beset  with  difficulties,  cii'cum- 
stances  seemed  to  force  the  Board  into  action  under  25th  Clause 
of  the  Act,  which  permits  the  payment  of  fees  to  denominational 
schools.  The  Education  Aid  Society,  which  had  some  1,200 
childi-en  on  its  books,  found  its  funds  collapsing,  and  gave  notice 
to  the  Board  that  it  would  cease  to  pay  school  fees  after  24.th 
March,  1871.  It  was  fairly  presumable  that  these  were  the 
children  of  parents  who  could  not  pay  their  own  school  fees,  and 
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they  were  already  in  attendance  at  various  denominational  schools. 
Now  the  prominent  duty  of  the  Board  was  to  universalize 
elementary  instruction,  and  the  pockets  of  the  ratepapers  were 
opened  to  them  for  that  purpose ;  were  they  then  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  school  attendance  of  the  city  decreased  instead  of 
increased?  I  candidly  confess  that  I  could  not  do  so.  There 
were  no  Board  schools  in  existence,  and  even  had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  Act  required  that  the  parents  should  be  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  schools.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  were  bound  to 
enquire  into  and  adopt  all  these  cases,  if  the  parents  were  found 
unable  to  pay.  Thus  the  Board  drifted  into  action  under  25th 
Clause,  and  other  societies  and  individuals,  who  had  been  used 
to  pay  fees  for  poor  children,  soon  followed  the  example  of  the 
Education  Aid  Society,  and  handed  over  their  protegees  to  the 
School  Board. 

The  educational  value  of  the  payment  of  fees  for  poor  children 
may  be  very  simply  illustrated.  The  average  attendance  at 
public  elementaiy  schools  is  about  70  per  cent,  of  those  upon  the 
rolls,  including  infants,  while  at  the  Jackson's  Row  Free  School  it 
is  93  per  cent.  Making  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  fact 
that  the  Jackson's  Eow  school  is  for  boys  alone,  whilst  one-half 
of  the  pupils  at  other  schools  are  infants,  I  think  that  the 
remaining  difference  of  1 3  per  cent,  is  due  to  the  absence  of  school 
fees  at  Jackson's  Eow,  and  that,  except  for  the  large  payment  of 
school  fees  at  other  schools  by  the  Board,  this  difference  in  the 
average  attendance  would  be  still  greater. 

Every  schoolmaster  knows  that  his  worst  attendance  is  on 
Monday  mornings,  and  that  the  stricter  he  is  about  the  school 
fees,  the  worse  will  be  his  attendance  ;  and  that  when  in  any  case 
the  pence  are  not  forthcoming  by  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  pupils 
will  not  turn  up  that  week.  If,  then,  poverty  be  so  pregnant  a 
cause  of  non-attendance,  it  would  be  folly  for  the  Board  to  attempt 
to  compel  attendance,  unless  willing  at  the  same  time  to  remove 
this  difficulty  wherever  necessary. 

The  Manchester  Board  has  been   severely   censured,    not  for 
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adopting  the  25th  Clause,  but  for  the  amount  of  money  spent  by 
them  under  its  sanction.  This  censure  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
inconsiderate,  for  when  action  "was  once  taken,  common  fairness 
required  that  it  should  be  made  to  apply  to  every  deserving  case  ; 
and  in  deciding  who  are  proper  applicants,  either  each  member  of 
the  Board  must  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  or  a 
rule  must  be  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  whole.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  fair  rule  is  one  foxinded  on  the  income  per 
head,  exclusive  of  rent,  for  it  would  never  do  for  a  Board,  whose 
grand  object  is  to  stimulate  to  intellectual  life,  to  promote 
indecency  and  disease  at  the  same  time,  by  limiting  the  amount 
to  be  paid  for  rent,  by  the  people  whom  they  assist.  This  was  the 
view  of  the  Board,  and  they  resolved  to  pay  the  school  fees  of 
applicants  in  the  following  cases : — 

1 .  "Where  the  family  consists  of  2  persons,  and  the  income  docs  not 

exceed  4s.  per  head  per  week,  after  payment  of  rent. 

2.  ,,  ,,  ,,  3  or  4  persons,  3s.  6d. 

3.  ,,  ,,  ,,  5  or  6  or  more,   3s.  Od. 

The  rule  was  once  extended  to  7  or  more    ;  2s.  6d.  and  after 

some  experience  altered  back  again. 

I  have  never  heard  an  objection  outside  the  Board  to  this  scale, 
and  if  it  be  fair,  and  if  our  officers  be  trustworthy,  then  all  objec- 
tions to  the  expenditure  for  school  fees  are  worthless  ;  for  less  ex- 
penditure would  either  mean  more  cruelty  or  less  school  attendance. 
That  there  are  people  with  incomes  below  this  scale,  who,  prior 
to  the  existence  of  the  Board,  did  pay  their  own  school  fees,  I  do 
not  deny,  and  if  such  people  can  sink  their  personal  pride 
sufficiently  to  ask  for  aid,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  treat 
them  worse  than  we  treat  their  ill-conducted  neighbours ;  I  also 
frankly  admit  that  there  are  cases,  not  a  few,  where,  if  men  were 
not  idle  or  drunken,  the  income  of  the  families  would  be  far  above 
our  limit,  and  where  we  yet  pay  school  fees ;  there  are  also  cases 
where  the  incomes  during  summer  are  very  large,  and  would,  if 
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averaged  with  the  smaller  earnings  of  the  winter  months,  still  bo 
above  our  limit,  and  where  we  yet  pay  school  fees  in  winter ; 
simply  because  we  cannot  make  the  drunkard  sober,  the  idle 
industrious,  or  the  improvident  frugal ;  and  it  seems  to  me  far 
better  to  do  what  "we  can  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  these 
vices  in  the  next  generation,  than  to  allow  the  childi'cn  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  evil  examples  of  the  parents. 

If  my  attention  be  directed  to  places  where  the  school  attendance 
has  been  increased  without  any  such  action  by  the  School  Boards, 
I  reply  that  in  any  place  where  there  is  as  much  poverty  in  pro- 
portion as  in  Manchester,  such  an  effect  can  only  have  been  brought 
about  in  one  of  three  ways — (1)  An  increase  of  the  voluntary 
charity  in  payment  of  fees,  which,  because  of  its  intermittent 
character,  the  Education  Act  was  intended  to  supersede  ;  (2)  by 
screwing  the  fees  out  of  people  who  are  below  the  Manchester 
School  Board  poverty  scale  ;  or  (3)  by  forcing  poor  parents  to  go 
to  the  Poor-law  Guardians ;  both  of  which  latter  courses  I  look 
xipon  as  cruel  and  injurious.  The  last  course  especially  would,  I 
think,  break  down  the  self-respect  of  the  recipients,  and  make 
them  life-paupers  for  other  purposes  besides  school  fees. 

All  the  cases  adopted  by  the  Manchester  School  Board,  except 
those  of  paupers  and  orphans,  are  revised  at  the  end  of  three 
months ;  and  some  members  of  the  Board,  who  thought  the 
poverty  scale  too  high,  did,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  get  it 
lowered  in  the  cases  of  large-  families,  and  also  procured  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  to  oblige  parents  to  make  personal  application 
to  the  Board  for  every  renewal  order.  To  facilitate  this  latter 
process,  officers  of  the  Board  attended,  on  certain  evenings  in  the 
week,  at  convenient  places  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  And 
the  consequence  of  this  action  was,  a  very  rapid  diminution  of 
the  children  on  the  books  of  the  Board,  and  just  as  rapid  a 
'  diminution  of  the  children  at  schools.  The  parents  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  make  the  renewal  applications,  and  the  Board 
was  left  to  the  choice  of  resuming  its  independent  enquiries,  when- 
ever a  case  was  lapsing,  or  of  letting  the  child  stay  away  from 
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school ;  whilst  the  parent  was  summoned  to  the  police-court,  with 
the  full  knowledge  that,  after  this  roundabout  and  irritating  action, 
and  the  loss  of  school  attendances  in  the  meantime,  they  would  still 
have  to  pay  the  fees  in  order  to  get  the  child  back  to  school. 
They  chose  to  fall  back  upon  their  old  plan,  and  I  think  they  chose 
wisely. 

The  work  of  the  Board,  apart  from  difficulties  of  their  own 
manufacture,  is  quite  onerous  enough,  and  often  involves  a  great 
amount  of  anxiety.  The  newspapers  report  the  monthly  meetings, 
and  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  public  discussions ;  but  these  dis- 
cussions refer  only  to  new  subjects,  or  arise  upon  objections  to  the 
decisions  of  some  of  the  Committees.  Now,  these  Committees  do 
the  principal  work  of  the  Board,  and  their  minutes,  which  usually 
occupy  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  reading  in  the  merest 
skeleton  form,  cannot  be  reported. 

The  portions  of  work  which  most  directly  affect  school  attend- 
ances fall  to  the  province  of  the  Rota  Committee  and  the  Industrial 
Schools  Committee.  The  Eota  Committee  is  the  Nuisance  Com- 
mittee of  the  School  Board ;  but  it  has  to  deal  with  the  refuse  of 
humanity,  instead  of  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen,  the  outhouse,  and 
the  pigstye ;  and  the  members  of  the  Board  are  all  summoned  iu 
turn  to  this  Committee. 

The  cases  to  be  dealt  with  are — (1)  persons  who  have  been 
noticed  to  send  their  children  to  school  and  who  have  neglected  to 
respond  to  the  notices,  and  have  been  summoned  to  the  Rota  to 
account  for  this  neglect ;  (2)  persons  who,  having  also  neglected  to 
attend  to  the  Rota  summonses,  have  now  been  summoned  to  the 
police-court,  and  who  come  voluntarily  to  the  Rota  to  beg  off  the 
prosecution,  on  promise  of  amendment ;  (3)  people  who,  for  various 
reasons,  come  to  ask  on  behalf  of  their  children  for  temporary,  for 
half-time,  or  for  total  exemption  from  school  attendance ;  and 
(4)  the  Rota  has  also  to  deal  with  the  new  or  renewal  applications  • 
for  payment  of  school  fees. 

The  bye-laws  permit  half-time  exemption  for  children  who  are 
over  10  years  of  age,  and  who  have  passed,  or  are  capable  of 
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passing,  the  3rd  Standard  of  the  Education  department ;  and  they 
permit  total  exemption  on  passing  the  4th  Standard.  The  Rota 
have  therefore  the  double  duty  of  deputy-magistrates  and  of  school 
examiners.  But  there  arc  cases  -vrhere  these  deputy-magistrates 
are  obliged  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
as  in  hardship  arising  from  widowhood,  from  desertion,  from 
temporary  or  chronic  illness  of  the  parents,  or  other  justifiable 
causes. 

The  applications  for  payment  of  fees  are  first  sifted  in  the  ofiice, 
and  all  which  are  above  the  poverty  scale  are  at  once  struck  off ; 
whilst  all  cases  of  paupers  and  orphans  are  at  once  adopted ;  and 
the  remainder  are  examined  by  the  members  of  the  Eota  for  the 
day,  and  where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
returns  of  income,  the  employers  are  communicated  with ;  and 
where  there  are  no  means  of  getting  strictly-reliable  returns,  the 
cases  are  dealt  with  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  sitting 
members. 

The  business  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee  is  of  a  gtiU 
more  delicate  character.  These  institutions  are  really  school 
prisons,  intended  to  receive  children  who  are  charged  with  larceny, 
and  where,  to  save  them  from  the  contamination  of  an  ordinary 
prison,  the  charge  is  withdrawn  in  favour  of  committal  to  a  school, 
where  they  will  be  kept  until  the  permanent  character  is  formed, 
or  until  they  can  be  placed  clsewlierc  under  proper  guardianship. 

These  schools  are  also  open  for  the  reception  of  orphans,  for 
incorrigibles,  and  for  vagrants,  or  children  who  are  not  under 
proper  guardianship.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  full  advantage 
was  taken  of  these  wide  definitions.  Industrial  Schools  would 
become  a  very  serious  charge  upon  the  ratepayers,  that  they  would 
include  many  children  who  could  be  as  well  or  better  cared  for  in 
workhouses  at  much  less  expense,  and  there  would  be  great  fear 
that  dissolute  parents  would  seek  by  means  of  these  schools  to 
get  rid  of  their  natural  responsibilities,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  gratify  still  more  their  own  vicious  tastes. 

The  Committee  have  always  adopted  without  hesitation  the  cases 
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of  juvenile  criminals,  and  they  have  assisted  in  the  committal  of  chil- 
dren who  after  careful  watching  are  proved  hopelessly  incorrigible,  or 
who  are  the  regular  associates  of  known  thieves  or  prostitutes ; 
and  of  these  various  classes  the  Board  now  pay  for  281.  Nor  does 
the  supply  seem  to  decrease,  for  there  is  a  present  average  of  com- 
mittals of  about  10  cases  per  month;  so  that  assuming  5  years  as 
the  average  time  of  detention,  we  shall  probably  reach  the  number 
of  600  as  the  maximum  for  which  the  city  will  ultimately  be 
chargeable.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  this 
course  of  treatment  will  seriously  lessen  the  juveniles  in  ordinary 
prisons ;  and  that  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  will  send  back  most  of  their  inmates  as  well  conducted 
members  of  society.  I  fear  that  the  management  of  these  establish- 
ments is  at  present  far  from  perfect ;  and  I  confess  that  I  should 
send  children  to  them  with  more  confidence  if  they  were  national 
institutions,  worked  solely  in  order  to  produce  good  members  of 
society,  instead  of  being  private  establishments  subordinated  to 
sectiirian  ends. 

I  have  now  described  the  principal  functions  of  the  Board, 
and  the  manner  in  which  those  functions  are  exercised,  and  you 
will  hardly  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  up  to  29th  September  last, 
there  had  been  held  496  meetings- of  the  Board  and  the  various 
Committees.  The  lowest  number  of  meetings  to  which  any  one 
member  had  been  summoned  was  127,  and  the  highest  375,  and  I 
had  up  to  the  same  date  attended  312  meetings.  You  will  also 
think  it  time  that  I  should  direct  your  attention  to  the  results  of 
all  this  labour,  so  that  you  may  judge  whether  or  not  they  are 
worth  the  effort,  for  both  the  Education  Act  and  the  manner  of 
working  it  must  finally  be  judged  by  the  fruits  produced. 

The  return  supplied  by  the  Eegistrar-General  to  the  Board  gave 
58,557  as  the  number  of  children  in  the  city,  between  5  and  13 
years  of  age,  for  whom  school  provision  was  needed  ;  and  the 
existing  and  projected  accommodation  at  the  time  of  the  School 
Board  election  was  for  50,277. 

Our  earliest    reliable    return   of   the   school   attendances   was 
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obtained  iu  December,  1871.*-     The  December  return  showed  for 
the  quarter  ending — 


Per 

Actual  Number 

Cent. 

of  Children. 

of  No. 

attending  at  any 

Average 

on  the 

time  during 

Attendance, 

Rolls. 

the  Quarter. 

On  Rolls, 

.    24,290 

62-3 

28,658 

38,922 

December,  1871 

It  is  a  moot  point  what  proportion  of  the  children  of  school  ago 
can  be  actually  got  in  regular  attendance  at  school,  but  it  seems  to 
me  a  very  liberal  allowance  if  we  deduct  h  of  the  whole  for  the 
children  of  the  lower  middle  and  the  upper  working  classes,  whose 
schooling  does  not  commence  till  a  later  age  ;  and  that,  considering 
the  number  of  infants  in  school  under  5,  and  the  children  who 
remain  after  the  age  of  1 3,  we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  until  we 
find  upon  the  school  rolls  some  53,678  children;  and  then,  allowing 
10  per  cent,  from  these  for  absences  from  all  causes,  we  find  that 
the  average  attendance  ought  to  be  48,311 ;  so  that,  at  the  date 
of  our  first  reliable  return,  there  were  24,021  fewer  in  averago 
attendance,  and  14,756  fewer  upon  the  rolls,  than  there  ought  to 
have  been.  The  attendances  since  that  date,  made  up  in  quarterly 
averages,  have  varied  as  follows  : — f 

*  There  was  a  return  made  by  the  teachers  in  compliance  -s^-ith  the 
request  of  the  Board  in  April,  1871,  which  shows  27,181  pupils;  but  the 
return  does  not  enable  me  to  say  whether  these  numbers  were  simply  those 
on  the  school  rolls,  or  children  who  did  put  in  an  occasional  appearance,  but 
they  certainly  could  not  be  the  then  average  attendance  at  schools.  Probably 
they  were  made  up  of  all  three  kinds  of  returns,  in  consequence  of  the 
request  of  the  Board  being  variously  imderstood,  and  may  therefore  be 
taken  to  represent  somewhere  about  the  whole  number  of  children  who  did 
at  that  time  occasionally  appear  at  school. 

The  return  of  the  Registrar-General,  March,  1871,  gives  38,789  "scholars" 
of  all  ages  and  all  classes  ;  deducting  ^  for  cliildren  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  leaves  32,323  ;  but  tliis  would  no  doubt  include  all  who  had  been  to 
a  school  of  any  kind  within  a  month  or  two,  and  whom  it  was  intended  to 
send  back  again. 

t  The  averages  arc  calculated  as  if  the  schools  Iiad  fill  been  open  daring 
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Average. 

Actual. 

On  EoUa. 

March,  1872,  12  weeks    . . 

27,603 

32,105 

40,294 

June,  1872,  12  weeks 

25,927 

31,059 

41,239 

September,  1872,  13  weeks 

22,415 

26,973 

35,787 

December,  1872,  12  weeks 

29,528 

35,756 

44,881 

Increase    on    year,    Dec,  ' 
1871,  to  Dec,  1872    ..  . 

5,238 

7,098 

5,959 

March,  1873,  12  weeks   .. 

29,861 

36,144 

44,831 

Increase  on  year,  March,  " 
1872,  to  March,  1873..^ 

2,258 

4,039 

3,537 

June,  1873,  12  weeks  .... 

29,144 

35,667 

44,662 

Increase   on  year,    June,  ) 
1872,  to  June,  1873  ..  ) 

3,217 

4,608 

3,423 

September,  1873,  13  weeks 

25,946 

32,020 

40,750 

Increase    on  year,   Sept.,  ) 
1872,  to  Sept.,  1873  ..  ) 

3,531 

5,047 

4,963 

December,  1873, 12  weeks  | 
(estimated) ' 

33,000 

40,000 

50,000 

Estimated  increase  on  two  \ 

years,   Dec,    1871,    to  | 

8,710 

11,342 

11,078 

Dec,  1873 ) 

But  these  quarterly  averages  are  very  puzzling  until  we  compare 
corresponding  quarters,  and  make  allowance  also  for  the  effects  of 
holidays.  For  instance,  whilst  the  return  for  September  quarter, 
1873,  shows  an  increase  of  3,531  on  September,  1872,  it  shows  a 
decrease  of  3,582  compared  with  December,  1872.     The  reason  is 


the  whole  quarter,  ■whereas  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  closed  at  irregular 
dates  for  their  niidsuinmer  holidays,  for  at  least  two  out  of  the  thirteen 
weeks.  The  averages  given  in  the  paper  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  value 
of  the  annual  comparisons. 
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that  the  holidays  occur  in  the  September  quarter,  and  that  the 
attendances  also  fall  off  for  a  -week  or  two  before,  and  do  not  reach 
the  old  mark  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  holidays.  That 
this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  average  attendance  for 
the  week  ending  13th  September  was  31,256,  being  5,310  more 
than  the  average  for  the  quarter,  and  being  76'7  per  cent,  of  the 
number  then  on  the  rolls. 

Tou  will  also  see  the  reasonableness  of  my  estimate  of  the  effect 
of  the  work  of  the  Board  up  to  the  end  of  December  next,  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  week  ending  18th 
October  was  32,148.  And  if  my  estimate  be  thus  realised,  then 
the  compulsoiy  action  for  two  years  will  have  raised  the  average 
attendance  by  8,710,  and  will  have  added  about  11,000  to  the 
number  of  children  who  do  occasionally  go  to  day  school. 

I  am  able  to  compare  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Manchester 
Board  with  that  of  various  others,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  smaller  towns  are  considerably  ahead  of  us,  whilst  with  the 
larger  ones  we  stand  very  fairly. 


Name  op  lows. 

Total  number 

of  children 

requiring 

Elementary 

School  proTision 

ill  1871. 

Number  in 

average 

attendance  at 

present  time 

(October,  1873). 

Percentage  of 

nmnber  in 

average 

attendance  taken 

on  total  number 

of  children. 

Resiauks. 

Liverpool  . . 

94,868 

40,150 

42 

Manchester. . 

58,557 

32,148 

55 

Bii-mingham. 

54,958 

27,024 

49 

f  One-sixth  pop^i- 
I  lation  is  07,282. 

Sheffield.... 

40,000 

23,296 

58 

Bristol    .... 

27,554 

17,386 

63 

Salford 

20,727 

13,264 

64 

Bolton    .... 

19,071 

10,034 

52 

Oldham 

15,654 

12,372 

79 

Kottingham . 

13,112 

8,221 

63 

Eochdale. . . . 

7,000 

5,040 

72 

Old  Borough. 

N.  Shields.. 

6,666 

3,647 

54 
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Besides  the  work  of  lookiug  after  elementary  instruction,  the 
Board  had  up  to  29th  September  removed  from  the  streets  281 
children,  who  must  otherwise  have  become  permanently  chargeable 
cither  as  paupers  or  as  criminals. 

They  have  also  taken  four  schools  into  their  own  management, 
and  have  arranged  to  build  additional  schools  to  provide  for  2,300 
children. 

I  may  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  increase  on  the  school 
rolls  is  sometimes  less  than  the  increase  of  actual  attendances, 
and  the  explanation  is  that  such  returns  must  have  taken  place 
immediately  after  a  revision  of  the  rolls.  The  attendances  are 
actual  recorded  facta,  the  rolls  may  be  fictitious,  for  they  keep 
growing  until  the  usual  time  for  revision. 

Judging  by  the  very  small  proportion  of  applicants  for  exemption 
from  school  attendance,  who  are  able  to  pass  the  4th  Standard,  it 
is  abundantly  clear  that  much  greater  regularity  of  attendance 
must  be  secured,  and  the  best  possible  use  be  made  of  the  hours 
devoted  to  secular  instruction,  even  with  the  lengthened  school 
term  demanded  by  the  Education  Act,  before  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  pupils  can  be  expected  to  acquire  sufdcient 
knowledge  to  make  learning  pleasant,  or  to  inabibe  the  taste  to 
continue  any  course  of  self-instruction  after  leaving  school.  Now, 
it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  Board  to  exercise  any  influence 
upon  the  quality  of  instruction  beyond  the  schools  which  are 
under  theii-  own  management,  for  in  all  others  they  are  simply 
upon  a  level  with  ordinary  visitors.  They  can  pay  school  fees,  and 
they  can  force  children  to  attend  the  schools,  but  they  can 
exercise  no  control  whatever  over  the  schools  to  which  they  send 
pupils. 

"Whether  the  results  above  stated  are  commensurate  with  the 
efforts  put  forth,  or  are  a  satisfactory  return  for  the  money  spent,  the 
public  must  judge  ;  I  can  only  say  that  after  three  years'  experience 
I  cannot  suggest  any  great  improvements  in  the  method  pursued 
which  would  not  involve  further  amendment  of  the  Education  Act. 
Owing  to  frequent  changes  of  officers  it  would  be  difficult  to  learn 
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exactly  bo-w  many  notices  have  been  served  upon  parents,  but  they 
considerably  exceed  11,000;  and  4,048  persons  have  appeared  on 
summonses  to  the  Eota ;  whilst  1,044  summonses  and  142  war- 
rants have  been  issued  by  the  magistrates;  and  102  persons  have, 
in  default  of  payment  of  fines,  been  committed  to  prison,  some 
of  whom  have,  however,  paid  the  fines  in  time  to  prevent  actual 
incarceration. 

It  is  sad  to  have  been  obliged  to  manufocturc  a  new  crime  in  the 
interests  of  education,  and  it  would  be  even  worse  but  for  the  con- 
solation that  the  persons  who  defy  the  Board,  are  generally  familiar 
enough  already  with  the  inside  of  a  prison,  and  that  not  much 
extra  suftering  is  inflicted  upon  their  dependents  by  their  absence 
from  home. 

The  number  of  orders  in  force  for  payment  of  school  fees  by  the 
Board  was,  in — 


Orders  in 
force. 

Per  cent, 
used. 

Per  cent, 
attendances. 

1871. 
December 

1872. 
Mav 

8,316 

7,507 
5,534 

6,7G2 
6,287 

84-38 

89-16 
92-61 

93-71 
90-78 

70-70 

74-07 
69-69 

70-37 
71-20 

December 

1873. 
May 

September    .... 

So  that  wo  now  pay  for  14-6  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children 
who  ought  to  be  in  attendance  at  school,  and  ns  there  are  still  some 
14,000  more  to  be  caught,  nil,  or  nearly  all  of  whom  will  have  to  be 
paid  for,  we  must  expect  to  pay  for  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
say  for  19,000  ;  and  when  wc  arc  obliged  to  pay  out  of  the  taxes, 
local  and  national,  for  more  thtin  one-third  of  the  chikbeu  of  school 
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age,  I  suspect  tlie  question  will  often  bo  asked,  Why  not  pay  for 

the   whole,   make   attendance  free,    and  assume   control  of   the 

schools  ?  ^•• 

It  appears  by  the  above  table  that  the  attendances  made  by  the 

Board  children  are  quite  up  to  the  average  made  by  other  children, 

and  considering  that  they  include  a  considerable  proportion  whose 

parents  are  not  anxious  for  their  instruction,  I  look  upon  this  as  a 

very  satisfactory  feature.     An  analysis  of  these  school  orders  shows 

that — 

14'34  per  cent,  are  children  of  paupers. 

29-93         ,,        are  entire  or  half  orphans. 

4-40         ,,       have  entirely  disabled  fathers. 

1-0  ,,       are  illegitimates. 


49-67 


The  remaining  moiety  of  the  recipients  of  school  orders  is  made 
up  of  (1)  the  children  of  chronically  diseased  or  worn-out  operatives, 
who,  not  being  fit  for  regular  work,  are  reduced  to  occasional 
jobbing ;  (2)  hawkers  of  various  kinds,  with  the  long  list  of  im- 
providents  already  alluded  to ;  whilst  the  balance  consists  of  well- 
conducted  people  who  have  large  families  of  small  children,  and 
who  of  course  belong  to  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour.  Amongst 
them  we  occasionally  find  a  policeman,  or  lamplighter,  some  street 
sweepers  and  nightsoil  men,  bricklayers'  labourers  and  foundry 
labourers;  railway,  warehouse,  market,  and  jobbing  porters,  and 
the  waifs  and  strays  who  hang  about  the  streets  and  live  upon 
chance  sixpences  from  all  manner  of  sources.  I  confess  it  gives  me 
pain  to  see  permanent  situations,  whose  duties  requii'e  the  full 
strength  of  manhood,  paid  for  with  wages  which  are  insufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  family,  even  on  the  most  frugal  fare; 

*  The  decrease  in  the  numbers  paid  for,  whilst  partly  due  to  an  improved 
state  of  trade,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  greater  aptitude  of  the  officers  in 
getting  at  the  actual  income  of  a  family ;  and  the  comparatively  smaU 
increase  of  school  attendance  is  partly  due  to  the  stoppage  of  payment  of 
school  fees  in  cases  which  on  examination  are  found  to  be  above  the  scale. 
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but  "whilst  there  arc  plenty  of  able-hocliccl  candidates  for  situations 
at  16s.  or  17s.  per  -wcok  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

Tlio  numbers  of  children  sent  to  Industrial  Schools  give  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  v.'ork  of  that  dcpai-tment  of  the  Board,  for 
the  monthly  returns  of  tlie  officers  arc  grouped  under  fourteen 
lieads,  and  up  to  29th  September  last  account  for  the  following 
numbers,  viz. : — 

Sent  to  Industrial  Schools        281 

Sent  to  Reformatories 22 

Placed  in  Refuges , 22 

Placed  in  AYorkhouses ,31 

Induced  to  work  full  time        1 90 

Induced  to  work  half  time 170 

••'Induced  to  attend  day  school         921 

Induced  to  attend  night  school 1-1 

Placed  in  domestic  service        12 

licstored  to  parents       7 

Sick  or  dead      40 

Lost  sight  of 142 

Reported  to  Salford  School  ])oar(l 105 

Still  under  surveillanc(>        2.30 

Total 2,236 

Thus  the  Board  is  in  tliis  departmant  a  sort  of  paternal  govern- 
ment, literally  a  benevolent  despotism,  witli  the  Industrial  School 
or  Reformatory  as  last  resorts  fjr  tlie  unmanageable  children  who 
have  resisted  every  other  influence  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them. 

It  would  be  nscless  to  trouble  you  with  the  difficulties  and 
annoyances  encountered  by  the  officers  of  tlic  Board,  in  tracing 
children  home  so  as  to  get  them  upon  tlieir  books ;  their  various 

*  In  tliis  item  there  is  prob.ilily  somo  work  which  ought  to  have  been 
done  bv  the  roi^ular  rather  than  the  Indiisti-ial  Schools  officers. 
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calls  upon  the  parents  to  induce  compliance  with  the  law,  the 
stolid  ignorance,  and  the  insolent  impudence  with  which  they  are 
sometimes  met ;  the  ingenious  excuses  for  non-compliance,  and  the 
absolute  defiance  of  the  powers  of  the  Board ;  the  removals  from 
place  to  place  in  order  to  evade  summonses  or  warrants;  the  resorts 
to  private  establishments  which  are  schools  only  in  name,  and 
where  no  registers  are  kept,  but  which  just  enable  them  to  say 
that  the  children  are  at  school ;  these  things  will  only  bo  over- 
come by  a  generation  of  persistent  work,  and  of  good-tempered 
manipulation ;  and  probably  by  compulsory  inspection  of  private 
schools,  and  the  suppression  of  those  which  are  not  efficient. 
And  even  in  our  own  management  we  are  as  yet  only  learners. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Office  Committee  I  had  been  for  months 
disappointed  that  the  school  attendances  had  not  increased 
more  rapidly,  when  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  showed 
that  the  officers'  whole  time  had  been  occupied  in  looking  up 
irregular  attendants ;  and  that  we  had  thus  insensibly  been  re- 
duced to  the  functions  of  a  police  for  driving  a  certain  number  of 
children  into  sectarian  schools,  and  for  keeping  up  their  attendances 
to  enable  the  teachers  to  obtain  payment  on  results ;  that  we  had 
in  fact  spent  much  of  our  time  in  doing  the  duty  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  which  duty  they  could,  through  their  scholars 
and  pupil  teachers,  do  not  only  cheaper  but  better  also. 

Having  shown  you  the  principal  work  of  the  Board  and  some  of 
its  effects,  I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  cost  of  the  expe- 
riment.    Up  to  29th  September,  1873,  there  had  been  expended — 

In  payments  of  school  fees £5,905  13  8'^ 

In  payments  to  industrial  schools      ..      ....  1,188  1  J.  0 

Kents,  taxes,  &c.,  for  school  buildings . .      . .  76  7  7 

Books,  apparatus,  and  stationery       297  2  1 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  assistants 871  10  4 

Alterations,  repairs,  furniture,  and  apparatus 

for  schools        907  12  8 

Eael  and  light 27  5  1 
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Land  and  designs  for  new  schools      , 1,709   12  11 

Banker's  commission  and  other  expenses      . .  61  17     5 


Total        £11,045  13     9 


Cost  of  election  of  Board,  juvenile  census,  «S:c.    £1,025  11     4 
Salaries  of  officers  and  all  other  expenses.  .  . .        G,573  13     3 


£7,599     4     7 


Total  cost £18,644  18     4 


Thus  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Board  dowu  to  29th  September 
last  was  £18,644  18s.  4d.  for  two  years  and  ten  months,  being 
less  than  Id.  in  the  pound  per  annum  on  the  rateable  value  of  the 
city  assessment;  £11,045  13s.  9d.  of  this  being  used  for  direct 
educational  purposes. 

I  confess  that  my  regret  is,  not  that  we  have  spent  so  much  on 
school  fees,  but  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  spend  so  much  in 
other  directions  in  order  to  get  children  to  school ;  and  I  hope  that 
the  next  School  Board  by  building  upon  the  foundations  which  are 
now  firmly  laid,  may  be  able  to  show  n;ore  educational  results  for 
their  money.  The  task  of  the  Pioard  has  not  been  an  easy  one, 
they  have  been  expected  by  some  peoi^le  to  clear  the  streets  of 
juvenile  vagrants,  and  by  others  they  have  been  required  to  keep 
their  hands  off  children  of  school  age  who  are  said  to  be  earning 
honest  livings  for  their  parents  even  by  street  hawking. 

*  The  proportions  in  which  fees  have  been  paid  to  the  various  accts  is  as 
follows  : — Amounts  paid  to  the  following  classes  of  schools  from  the  election 
of  the  Board  (November,  1870)  to  September,  1873. 

Church  of  England  Schools £3,278     9     5 

Roman  Catholic  , 1,810  18     1 

British,  &c.,  „       .',98     .5     4 

Wesleyan  „  209     0  10 

Total  amount  paid         £5,905  13     8 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  satisfy  both  these  requirements  by 
opening  a  half-time  school,  especially  for  young  news  vendors,  but 
it  proyed  a  total  failure ;  for  wliilst  some  children  who  were  already 
in  attendance  at  full-time  schools,  and  were  engaged  selling  news- 
papers in  the  eyening,  went  to  the  half-time  school,  and  thus 
sacrificed  one-half  of  their  instruction,  the  great  bulk  of  these 
children  could  not  be  got  to  attend  at  all;  the  bohemian  habit 
was  too  strong  for  light  discipline,  and  it  was  once  more  de- 
monstrated that  the  strong  hand  of  legal  compulsion  can  alone 
produce  any  efiect  for  good  upon  this  class. 

Under  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act  any  person  can  arrest  and 
take  before  a  magistrate,  a  child  who  is  known  to  be  a  proper 
object  for  an  Industrial  School ;  but  such  knowledge  exists  with 
regard  to  very  few  of  these  street  children,  and  I  do  not  see  my 
way  to  clearing  the  streets,  until  the  Board  has  power  to  arrest 
for  j)urposes  of  enquiry,  any  child  of  school  age  who  is  found 
loitering  in  the  streets  during  school  hours. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  great  difficulty.  The  school 
holidays  are  spread  over  the  three  summer  months,  and  dui'ing 
these  times  it  is  impossible  for  an  officer  to  do  efficient  duty  ;  for 
it  frequently  happens  that  if  be  finds  a  child  in  the  street  and 
takes  it  home  with  a  view  to  serving  a  notice,  he  finds  that 
it  belongs  to  a  school  which  is  in  vacation;  and  we  have  had 
instances  where  children  have  been  removed  fi'om  a  school  where 
the  holidays  are  just  over,  to  another  where  they  are  just  com- 
mencing;  and  thus  is  much  labour  thrown  away;  and  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  make  the  holidays  synchronous  has 
not  hitherto  met  with  much  support  from  school  managers. 

I  have  thus  far  confined  myself  strictly  to  the  title  of  my  paper, 
"  The  Work  of  the  Manchester  School  Board,  "  but  whilst  the 
Education  Act  is  so  much  discussed  throughout  the  country,  you 
will  scarcely  expect  me  to  conclude,  without  a  few  words  on  the 
principles  involved  therein. 

Briefly,  then,  whilst  I  think  that  the  best  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  for  a  long  time  to  come,  in  ordinary  Elementary  or  Board  schools, 
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■will  not  deserve  the  name  of  education;  I  yet  look  upon  the 
amount  of  secular  instruction  -whicli  we  can  get  ercn  in  conjunc- 
tion "svitli  the  worst  fomis  of  Christian  sectarianism,  as  so  much 
better  than  none,  that  in  default  of  a  better  scheme  I  am  pre- 
pared to  work  the  present  one  to  the  utmost.  No  doubt  the 
Church  as  by  law  established,  has  a  grievance  against  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  in  being  obliged  to  pay  for  their  teaching  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  Nonconformists  have  a  similar  grievance  against 
both,  because,  according  to  the  creeds  of  each,  souls  are  endan- 
gered by  the  eiToneous  teaching  for  which  the  objectors  are 
forced  to  pay;  and  with  even  the  greatest  care  in  regard  to 
the  conscience  clause,  there  will  always  remain  an  influence 
which  may  be  fairly  objected  to.  My  stand  against  sectarian 
schools  is  much  lower,  viz.,  that  we  ought  to  pay  only  for  such 
teaching  as  is  necessary  to  make  good  members  of  society,  and 
to  advance  civilization.  Now  since  all  the  Christian  sects  alike 
produce  good  members  of  society,  it  cannot  be  the  peculiar 
creeds  of  any  of  them  which  produce  that  eff'ect,  and  therefore 
these  peculiarities  ought  to  bo  banished  from  the  schools,  and 
left  to  the  voluntary  action  of  those  who  feel  their  importance. 

And  if  this  cannot  be  done  absolutely,  there  are  still  two  ways, 
in  cither  of  which  an  important  modification  could  be  made, 
without  a  great  departure  from  the  present  position.  The  point  of 
the  Nonconformist  is,  that  it  is  now  made  ihe  duty  of  the  principal 
teacher  to  give  the  religious,  i.e.,  the  sectarian  instruction ;  and  that 
the  one  salary  pays  for  it  and  for  the  secular  duties.  If  the  religious 
teaching  be  made  a  voluntary  duty  entii'ely,  and  the  closing  hymn 
be  interposed  between  it  and  the  secular  teaching,  giving  the 
objectors  time  to  leave,  the  point  of  objection  would  be  gone. 

And  the  second  plan  finds  its  justification  in  the  provisions  made 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  when  the  Education  Act  was  passed. 
The  Act  was  not  intended  to  injure  existing  schools,  nor  yet  to 
diminish  voluntary  efi'oi-t.  And  lest  the  existing  schools  should 
sufi'er,  an  increased  allowance  was  given  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  Eoard  schools.    It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  for  managers 
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of  existing  schools  to  try  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  Board 
schools,  for  they  thus  prevent  the  very  competition  for  which 
they  are  continually  receiving  compensation. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  voluntary  effort  is  lessened  by  the  Act, 
for  it  used  to  be  necessary  to  raise  by  voluntary  effort  one-third  of 
the  annual  cost  of  a  school  in  order  to  secure  a  grant,  whereas 
schools  do  now  manage  to  live  upon  the  grant  and  the  school 
pence  alone.  Hence  there  is  room  to  amend  the  Act,  or  the  rules 
of  the  department,  either  by  falling  back  upon  the  old  lines,  and 
requiring  one-third  of  the  annual  cost  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  those  who  demand  that  the  schools  shall  be  sectarian,  or  to 
lower  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  thus  make  such  contributions 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  the  schools ;  or  else  to  raise  the 
standards  for  passes,  and  thus  oblige  a  larger  amount  of  secular 
instruction  to  be  given  in  order  to  learn  the  present  allowance. 
I  may  be  told  that  the  repeal  of  25th  Clause  is  an  easier  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  ask  in  reply  what  is  to  become  of 
children  whose  parents  cannot  pay,  where  there  are  no  Board 
schools  to  draft  them  into  ?  If  the  25th  Clause  be  repealed, 
and  repealed  it  ought  to  be,  time  should  be  given  for  the  pre- 
paration of  Board  schools  to  receive  the  pupils,  and  at  least  one 
Board  school  should  be  made  a  necessity  in  every  school  district. 
But,  after  all,  does  not  the  Government  gi-ant,  equally  with  the 
Education  rate,  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  ;  and 
if  conscience  is  violated  by  the  one,  how  can  it  be  saved  by  the 
other  ?  And  really,  education  will  never  be  national  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  and  will  never  be  pursued  with  sole  view  to  the 
advantage  of  the  nation,  until  the  whole  of  the  schools  in  a  district 
are  placed  under  and  managed  by  the  same  authority  ;  so  that  all 
the  means  in  their  power  may  be  so  directed  as  to  universalize  and 
perfect  elementary  instruction,  to  pass  the  most  promising  pupils 
into  secondary  schools,  and  to  set  up  scholarships  and  science 
exhibitions  (to  be  held  at  our  science  Colleges  and  Universities)  for 
so  many  scholars  as  are  able  and  willing  to  strive  for  and  win 
them.     By  these  means  alone  can  we  fully  utilise  the  best  intellects 
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of  the  nation,  and  secure  the  proper  measure  of  material  and 
moral  progress.  The  same  body  ought  to  be  the  trustees  for  all 
existing  educational  endowments,  and  a  body  corporate  to  receive 
and  hold  any  new  or  special  endowments  for  educational  purposes. 
The  best  men  amongst  us  would  then  be  candidates  for  office,  and 
if  there  should  be  any  fear  that  the  choice  of  the  ratepayers  might 
not  give  us  the  best  men,  no  possible  harm  could  arise  from  a 
certain  proportion  of  each  Board  being  nominated  by  the  central 
government,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Governors  of  the  Owens  Col- 
lege. The  Scotch  Education  Bill  has  provided  such  a  body  for 
that  country,  whose  total  inhabitants  do  not  equal  those  within 
a  circuit  of  30  miles  round  Manchester ;  the  Scotch  School  Boards 
now  have  the  control  of  all  the  Parish  schools,  and  the  Free 
Kirk  is,  we  are  told,  about  handing  over  its  schools  to  the 
Boards.  Surely  it  is  an  English  grievance  that  Scotland  should 
be  better  provided  in  this  respect  than  we  are,  and  I  think  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  to  provide,  and  to  provide 
speedily,  a  full  and  complete  remedy. 
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The  American  Financial  Crisis  of  1873. 

13 Y  ]Mk.  Elijah  Helm. 
[Read  December  lOth,  1873.] 


At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  complicated  move- 
ments of  a  financial  panic  ^vhich  has  occnri'ed  so  lately  as  within 
the  past  three  months  were  quite  too  recent  to  afford  suitable 
material  for  methodical  investigation.  But  I  need  hardly  remind 
you,  that,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  certain  members  of  this  society, 
tlie  phenomena  of  panics  are  no  longer  so  obscure  as  they  used  to 
be,  and  that  it  is  possible,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  confusions  and 
excitements  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  to  discern  with  cer- 
tainty their  main  characteristics,  and  some  at  least  of  their  conse- 
quences. It  is  just  sixteen  years  ago  since  Mr.  Langton,  in  drawing- 
attention  to  tlie  quarterly  fluctuations  in  the  movements  of  the 
currency,  made  it  clear,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  observations, 
that  there  was  also  a  larger  ebb  and  flow  in  the  absorption  of 
money,  culminating  once  in  ten  years.  Mr.  Langton  further  ob- 
served that  the  tliird  quarter  of  the  year,  during  which  there  was 
generally  a  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  accommodation  at  the 
Bank,  was  peculiarly  "  favourable  to  the  bursting  of  those  periodical 
.storms  in  which  the  commercial  difficulties  of  the  country  find  their 
crisis."  Further  light  was  thrown  on  these  fluctuations  bv  Pro- 
fessor Tc  von  ^.  wlio,    in    A])iiK    ISnn.   in   a    comniimicntiou  to  the 
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Loudon  Statistical  .Society,  "  Ou  the  Frequent  Autumnal  Pressure 
in  the  Money  Market,"  showed  tlie  causes  of  the  periodic  tendency 
to  commercial  difficulty  during  October  and  ]!^ovember.  Still 
later,  in  December,  1867,  Mr.  John  Mills,  our  late  President,  read 
a  paper  "  On  Credit  Cycles  and  the  Origin  of  Commercial  Panics," 
in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  so  far  carried  forward  and  com- 
pleted the  work  of  preceding  observers  as  to  have  accounted  satis- 
factorily for  all  the  main  i")henomena  of  a  commercial  cycle — the 
round  of  movements  which  fills  up  the  interval  between  each  suc- 
ceeding crisis.  Thus  we  have  laid  bare  the  causes  -which  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  these  disturbances,  and  it  becomes  possible  to  separate 
the  accidental  and  peculiar  features  of  any  particular  crisis  from 
those  which  are  common  to  all.  I  am  not  without  hope  that,  with 
the  new  light  which  has  been  cast  uj)on  this  obscure  branch  of 
economical  science  by  the  discoveries  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it 
may  be  possible  to  discern  the  causes,  the  special  character,  and 
some  at  least  of  the  consequences  of  the  panic  which  is  more  imme- 
diately under  our  consideration. 

One  of  the  best  established  characteristics  of  English  panics 
— their  decennial  or  nearly  decennial  recurrence — is  quite  absent 
from  foreign  panics.  I^owhere  do  they  follow  each  other 
with  such  combined  rapidity  and  regularity  as  in  this  country. 
There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  United 
States  the  length  of  the  commercial  cycle  is  just  double  that 
of  the  English.  The  American  crises  of  this  century  are  only 
four  in  number,  those  of  1815,  1837,  1857,  and  1873.  The  last 
interval  has  been  only  sixteen  years  ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  a  proof 
that  what  maj  be  called  the  natural  length  of  a  credit  cycle  in  the 
ITnited  States  is  not  twenty  years.  If  it  bo  found  in  the  course  of 
our  investigation  that  the  proximate  causes  of  this  panic — those 
without  which  it  could  not  in  all  probability  have  happened  Avhen 
it  did — are  abnormal,  and  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  economical  occurrences,  tli(>n  it  Avill  be  evident  that,  as 
]Tgards  the  precise  point  at  Avhich  it  apjienred.  tlie  present  distur])- 
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ancc  is  almost  certainly  abnormal  too,  and,  so  far  from  disproving 
the  regularity  in  tlie  periodical  recurrence  of  panics,  it  may  be 
adduced  in  support  of  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  in  the  set  of  phenomena  under 
consideration  is  the  peculiar  monetary  system  of  the  United  States 
under  -which  they  have  appeared — that  of  inconvertible  paper. 
The  origin  of  this  system  dates  from  the  War  of  Secession,  which 
compelled  the  country,  as  nearly  all  great  wars  do,  to  part  with 
that  portion  of  its  realised  wealth  which  lies  in  a  metallic  currency, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost  and  waste  of  the  struggle.  In 
the  issue  of  the  paper  money,  which  took  the  place  of  the  expelled 
currency,  no  limit  was  imposed,  so  long  as  the  pecuniary  necessities 
of  the  Government  required  further  issues.  The  consequence  was  a 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  which  reached  its  maximum  on  July 
8th,  1864,  when  the  premium  on  gold  was  no  less  tlian  270  per  cent. 
The  largest  amount  of  paper  currency  ever  in  circulation  at  any 
one  time  was  in  August,  18G5,  when  it  stood  at  433,160,569 
dollars ;  since  then  it  has  been  reduced,  in  obedience  to  an  Act 
passed  in  February,  1868,  to  3.36,000,000  dollars.  Beyond  this 
amount  it  has  not  been  again  extended  until  the  occurrence  of  the 
present  panic,  except  during  the  autumnal  stringency  last  year, 
when  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  then  Under  Secretary, 
committed  this  breach  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  "  moving  the 
crops;"  but  the  surplus  was  quickly  called  in  again. 

Thus  the  second  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  panic  has  occurred 
under  an  inconvertible  currencj',  the  amount  of  which  was  absolutely 
fixed,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  its  being  found  too  small,  could  not 
be  enlarged  to  meet  the  ever-varying  extent  of  work  which  a  currency 
is  required  to  do.  Xow,  the  variations  in  the  requii'cments  of  cur- 
rency in  the  United  States  arc  exceedingly  great  in  the  round  of  a 
year's  business.  The  resources  of  the  States  consist  mainly  of 
agricultural  products,  which  have  to  be  exchanged,  not  with  that 
comparative  regularity  which  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  trade 
in   manufnotnrcs,  but  within  well  defined  period^.     Hence  arise 
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enormous  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  commercial  movements  of  the 
United  States,  and,  therefore,  like  flnctiiadons  in  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  discharge  the  obligations  incurred  in  the  course 
of  these  movements.  During  the  autumn  the  floAV  of  currency 
from  the  largo  cities,  and  especially  from  Xew  York,  to  the  West 
and  South,  goes  on  as  regularly  as  does  its  gradual  return  during 
the  Aviuter  and  spring.  It  is  of  course  impossible  that  these  great 
and  sudden  drafts  upon  tlie  monetary  reserves  can  take  place  with- 
out very  severe  disturbance  and  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
iiiterest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  long  been  anticipated  with 
the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  and  the  plmisc  "  autumnal  stringency'' 
has  in  America,  as  in  England,  passed  into  a  phrase  of  deep  siguifi- 
c:i,nce.  It  is  believed  by  nearly  all  the  leading  financial  authori- 
ties in  tlie  States,  that  the  practice  of  paying  intei'cst  on  sums 
deposited  in  liaiiks  has  had  u  larg(^  share  in  bringing  about  the  pre- 
sent panic.  This  practice,  whicli  was  unanimously  condemned  by 
the  Xew  York  bank  officers  in  18.37,  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  panic  of  tliat  year,  had  been  given  u]).  but  within  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  revived  by  a  large  number  of  banks.  The 
arguments  of  those  avIio  hold  this  view  are,  in  substance,  these:  — 
The  payment  of  interest  on  deposits  draws  into  the  coffers  of  the 
banks,  especialh'  during  the  duller  intervals  between  the  crop  seasons, 
the  uuemjdoyed  currency,  and  notably  that  of  large  capitalists  and  of 
banks  in  tlie  interior — who,  lio^wever,  are  sure  to  withdraw  the 
deposits  when  the  active  season  comes  round  again.  The  banks 
holding  the  deposits  arc  thus  overladen  with  funds,  for  which  they 
are  paying  interest,  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  difficult  to  employ 
them.  Hence  ensues  a  dangerous  competition  in  loans,  and  monej' 
is  advanced  in  doubtful  enterprises,  upon  imperfect  or  not  readily 
convertible  security. 

lUit  it  is  further  contended  that  the  evil  of  paying  interest  on 
deposits  is  aggravated  by  the  want  of  elasticity,  as  it  is  called,  of 
an  irredeemable  paper  currency  of  fixed  amount.  Under  a  system 
of  mclalli'/  rurrcucy,  "where  notes  are  issued  payable  in  coin  when- 
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over  tlic  holder  cliooscs  to  mukc  tlie  demand,  tlic  issue  of  uotcs  ex- 
pands with  the  requirements  of  trade,  and  when  tlic  enlarged 
volume  of  paper  is  no  longer  needed  it  goes  hack  in  the  necessary 
quantity  to  the  banks  of  issue  for  redemption.  But  under  a  fixed 
irredemahle  paper  currency  this  natural  contraction  is  impossible, 
and  the  surplus  currency  whicli  is  temporarily  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment in  the  slack  season  goes  to  swell  the  deposits  of  tlic 
interest-paying  banks,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  becomes  largely 
absorbed  in  dangerous  undertakings  or  in  forcing  up  general  prices. 
Thus,  when  the  active  season  comes  round  again,  the  surplus  is 
found  to  have  been  absorbed,  aud  the  special  autumnal  necessities 
have  to  be  supplied  at  the  cost  of  great  inconvenience  and 
suffering. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tliis  want  of  elasticity  in  tlic 
greenback  currency  was  not  long  ago  foreseen.  It  was  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  remedying  this  defect  that  the  National  Bank  note 
currency  was  established  in  1803.  These  notes  arc  payable  on  de- 
mand, not  in  coin,  but  in  greenbacks.  They  constitute,  therefore, 
an  issue  based  prhnarily  on  the  credit  of  the  banks,  just  as  the 
greenbacks  are  based  upon  the  credit  of  the  Government.  Xow,  it 
Avas  thought  that  in  periods  of  activity,  when  money  was  greatly 
wanted,  these  issues  would  expand  to  the  limit  of  the  temporary 
necessities,  and  in  the  <|uiet  .season  would  contract  by  the  repayment 
of  the  sui-plus  into  the  banks  which  had  issued  them.  But  this 
pui-posc  was,  in  fact,  defeated  by  other  provisions  of  the  iN^ational 
Bank  Xote  Act  of  18G3.  One  of  these  was  that  for  the  i^ayment  of 
taxes,  and  all  dues  to  the  Government,  except  import  duties,  as 
well  as  for  public  lands  sold,  the  bank  notes  should  be  legal  tender. 
In  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  Government,  also,  the  same 
rule  held  good,  except  in  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  and  in  redemption  of  tlie  gi'cenback  currency.  Another  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  secured  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  bank  notes, 
by  compelling  the  issuing  banks  to  deposit  security  with  the 
Government  at  "Wasliiugton,  in  United  States  bonds.     The  interest 
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upon  the  bonds,  as  well  as  the  profits  upon  their  circula- 
tion, accrues  to  the  banks.  But  what  it  is  important  to 
observe  is,  that  the  National  Bank  notes  stand  in  every 
essential  particulai",  on  the  same  ground  as  the  Government 
issues.  They  arc  received  everywhere  as  legal  tender,  and  their 
iiltimate  redemption  is  secured.  There  is,  therefore,  no  induce- 
ment to  contract  this  portion  of  the  circulation  in  the  slack  season, 
and  the  National  Bank  note  issue,  so  far  from  affording  an  elastic 
supplementary  currency,  has  been  in  reality  as  inelastic  as  that  of 
the  Government.  The  amount  of  these  issues  outstanding  on 
November  1st  was  348,350,949  dollars,  thus  forming  about  one- 
half  of  the  entire  note  circulation  of  the  country. 

One  distinguishing  feature  of  this  crisis  arises  out  of  the  special 
field  covered  by  the  preceding  inflation ;  and  as  this  field  furnished 
the  ground  and  the  materials  of  the  panic,  it  requires  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  Avell  known  that  since  the  close  of  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, and  especially  within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  the  growth 
of  the  American  railway  system  has  gone  on  with  wonderful  and 
accelerating  rapidity.  Not  to  trouble  you  with  the  figures  illus- 
trating this  rapid  progress,  and  yet  to  show  it  clearly,  I  have  in 
the  Appendix  a  table  giving  the  annual  additions  to  the  railways  in 
the  United  States  since  the  year  1835.  Now,  the  peculiarity  of 
this  recent  development,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  panic,  is  not  its 
wonderful  rapidity,  it  is  rather  the  method  by  which  the  funds 
employed  have  been  raised.  To  a  very  great  extent  the  promoters 
of  these  undertakings,  who  have  hoped  to  reap  the  profits  of  them, 
have  had  scarcely  any  subscribed  capital  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
them  out.  The  funds  have  been  provided,  almost  entirely  in  many 
cases,  by  the  issue  of  bonds  bearing  a  liberal  rate  of  interest — in 
short,  by  means  of  borrowed  money.  It  is  these  bonds  which  have 
become  of  late  a  favourite  mode  of  investment  with  the  banks.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  banks  which  had  thus,  in  substance, 
undertaken  to  "finance"  for  the  railroads,  contemplated  the  per- 
manent employment  in  this  manner  of  funds  entrusted  to  their 
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tcmporarj-  custody.  The  intention  was  to  "float"  the  bonds  from 
time  to  time  on  to  the  great  sea  of  the  investing  public.  For  a 
time  the  process  "was  successful,  and  success  naturally  led  to  ex- 
tended operations  of  a  similar  kind.  ^S'ew  railways  were  rapidlj- 
multiplied,  and  the  question  whether  or  not  they  were  likely  to  be 
remunerative  within  a  reasonable  period  i-eceived  less  and  less 
attention,  so  long  as  the  necessary  funds  could  be  supplied  with 
comparative  ease.  Bi;t  during  last  year  it  was  found  that  the 
absorption  of  the  bonds  was  rapidly  diminishing  in  America,  and  in 
Europe  was  as  yet  feeble.  Efi'orts  of  various  kinds  were  therefore 
made,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  the  present  year,  to  push  the  sale  of  them.  In  America  the 
means  used  for  this  end  were  not  always  justifiable.  The  Xeiv 
York  Natio)i,  of  September  2oth,  alluding  to  the  underhand  and 
impure  methods  which  were  adopted,  says: — ""We  have  again 
and  again  been  solicited  to  recommend  bonds  to  investors  as 
a  condition  of  their  being  advertised  in  our  columns."  In  this 
country  trust  companies  were  formed  for  the  pui-posc  of  making  in- 
vestments in  United  States  railway  bonds.  Notwithstanding  these 
eudeavoui's  th'^  sale  of  the  securities  flagged,  and  the  advent  of  the 
autumnal  demand  for  currency  found  some  of  the  banks  overloaded 
with  them. 

Meanwhile  a  slowly  deepening  shadow  of  distrust  passed 
over  New  York,  and  to  the  usual  seasonal  withdrawal  from 
the  banks  of  that  city  was  added  an  incipient  panic  drain.  During 
the  first  fortnight  of  September  six  or  eight  million  dollars  of 
greenbacks  were  reported  to  have  been  sent  AVest  and  South. 
During  these  two  weeks  the  failure  was  announced  of  the  Xew 
York  "Warehouse  and  Security  Company,  a  financial  association 
originally  established  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances  on  pro- 
duce. Latterly,  the  association  had  undertaken  to  provide  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway, 
and  had  thus  become  hopelessly  involved.  On  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 18th,  came  the   suspension  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,  which  was 
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followed  Oil  the  next  clay  by  tliat  of  Fisk  and  Hatch.  Thus  the 
commencement  of  the  autumnal  demand  for  currency — in  a  market 
already  straitened  by  excessive  commitments  ou  account  of  new 
railway's — was  followed  by  a  rapid  run  upon  the  banks,  by  a  total 
collapse  of  credit,  and,  at  length,  all  the  phenomena  of  panic  were 
fully  developed. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  panic,  then,  is  that  it  is  a  rail- 
way panic,  and  the  form  which  it  has  taken  has  been  determined, 
not  by  overtrading  on  the  part  of  the  general  community,  but  by 
an  undue  extension  of  credit  in  a  particular  direction  on  the  part 
of  the  great  dispensers  of  credit — the  banks.  And,  indeed,  this 
very  inflation  was  the  means  of  keeping  in  check  the  expansive 
tendencies  of  trade  and  industry.  The  exceedingly  high  rates  of 
interest  which  were  current  from  the  autumn  of  last  year  until  far 
on  into  the  spring  of  this  year,  kept  the  operations  of  business  men 
within  the  narrowest  bounds.  The  railroads  outbid  the  traders  in 
the  money  market,  and  as  the  bankers  were  more  eager  for  high 
interest  than  careful  for  good  security,  their  funds  and  their  credit 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  highest  bidder.  The  New  York  banks, 
having  dealings  with  stockbrokers,  got  into  the  habit  of  certifying 
their  cheques  to  enormous  amounts ;  in  other  words,  engaging  them- 
selves to  pay  the  cheques  whether  the  drawers  had  funds  or  not, 
trusting  to  their  honour  to  cover  them  before  the  close  of  the  day. 
And  "  while  the  directors  were  debating  in  the  parlour  the  stand- 
ing of  merchants  applying  for  only  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  the 
tellers  were,  on  their  own  responsibility,  without  any  consultation 
at  all,  pledging  the  credit  of  the  banks  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  without  any  securitj'."''"  But  this  diversion  of  credit  from 
the  channels  of  ordinary  commerce  and  industry  has  saved  them  at 
least  from  the  more  direct  and  violent  effects  of  the  panic,  and  the 
consequences  are  seen  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  purely 
mercantile  fiiilures  which  have  come  to  light.     It  is  true  that  tin; 
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hoarding  of  currency,  one  of  the  niitural  accompaniments  of  the 
crisis,  has  imposed  a  temporary  check  upon  ordinary  trading  opera- 
tions ;  hut  that  is  quite  another  matter,  and  lias  no  necessary  con- 
nection ^vith  the  general  soundness  and  stahility  of  producers  and 
traders. 

I  now  come  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  less  prominent  features 
of  the  panic.  I  have  referred  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the  law 
upon  the  extent  of  the  currency  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
crisis.  But  there  were  other  cii'cumstances  tending  to  limit  still 
further  from  year  to  year,  not  indeed  the  volume  of  the  cuiTency, 
but  the  quantity  of  it  in  circulation.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
funds  sent  to  the  South  in  payment  for  the  cotton  and  other  crops 
return  every  year  in  diminislicd  quantity.  Every  year  a  certain 
amount  remains  behind  hoarded  by  the  negro  labourers  and  the 
smaller  farmers.  The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  the  West  and 
of  the  new  and  scattered  settlements  which  the  rapid  spread  of 
railways  in  all  parts  of  the  States  has  lately  opened  out.  The 
practice  of  banking  is  of  slow  growth,  and  follows  at  a  long 
distance  in  tlie  Avake  of  civilization  ;  and,  as  it  is  only 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  banking  system  that  small 
savings  can  be  brought  back  into  the  monetary  reservoirs 
again,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  every  year  a  considerable 
withdrawal  from  the  effective  stores  of  currency.  If  to  this  con- 
sideration be  added  the  necessities  created  by  the  annual  increase 
of  population,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  effect  upon  the  money 
market  has  been  equivalent  to  tliat  of  a  yearly  extinction  of  a 
portion  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

The  first  and,  perhaps,  the  most  obvious  conclusion  to  which  the 
facts  of  the  crisis  seem  to  point  is  that  it  is  one  bom  out  of  due 
time,  and  that  its  premature  appearance  is  owing  to  the  artificial 
limits  which  the  law  imposes  upon  the  currency.  But  this  is  no 
proof  of  the  badness  of  the  law.  It  is  rather  an  illustration  of  the 
incurable  evil  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency.  In  Eussia, 
where    there    have   been    no    fewer    than    three    panics    within 
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the  past  thirteen  years — one  in  1860-1,  another  in  1867,  and 
another  in  1872  —  the  stringency  has  heen  always  relieved 
by  fresh  emissions  of  paper,  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
in  each  case,  a  renewal  of  speculative  excitement,  and  the 
recurrence  within  a  few  years  of  a  fresh  and  more  severe 
panic.  And  this  Eussian  remedy  is  precisely  the  one  advocated  by 
a  section  of  the  speculative  public  in  America,  who  have  received 
in  consequence  the  fitting  title  of  the  "inflationists."  It  is  a 
matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  majority  of  the  commercial  and  bank- 
ing authorities  are  unreservedly  opposed  to  a  course  of  remedies 
which,  like  doses  of  opium,  biing  after  them  only  the  craving  for 
larger  and  larger  applications  of  the  ruinous  narcotic.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  had  the  efforts  of  the  "inflationists"  been 
successful  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  the  panic  would  for  the 
present  have  been  averted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reflect  for  a 
moment  upon  the  course  which  would  have  been  taken  had  the 
basis  of  the  American  currency  been  gold,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  see  how  the  panic  could  have  happened  when  it  did.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  gold  is  attracted  to  London  in  times  of  stringency 
would  certainly  have  brought  timely  relief  to  the  American  money 
market,  and  would  almost  certainly  have  prevented  the  occurrence 
of  the  panic  this  year  at  least.  The  proved  soundness  of  aU  kinds 
of  American  business,  except  railway  finance,  the  comparatively 
moderate  extent  of  unsoundness  which  the  panic  has  brought  out 
even  in  that  department,  the  abundant  supply  of  valuable  and 
much-wanted  exportable  produce  of  the  States,  and  the  almost 
boundless  credit  which  America  enjoys  in  Europe,  constitute 
together  most  formidable  objections  to  the  possibility  of  the  panic 
having  occiuTed  when  it  did,  if  only  the  cuiTcncy  of  the  Tnited 
States  had  been  on  a  cosmopolitan  basis. 

A  second  conclusion  is  that  the  premature  occuiTcncc  of  the 
present  crisis  wiU  in  all  probability  lead  to  a  rapid  recovery.  The 
stringency  of  the  autumn  of  1872  and  of  the  spiing  and  early 
summer  of  this  year,  and  the  disfavour   with   which  mercantile 
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crodits  were  regarded  by  bankers,  have  led  to  a  general  contraction 
of  obligations  amongst  the  mercantile  community.  Prices  of  nearly 
all  kinds  of  commodities  have  greatly  fallen,  and  the  country  is 
prodigiously  wealthy  in  most  of  those  elements  of  material  wealtli 
of  which  the  world  stands  just  now  in  greatest  need.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that,  with  such  firm  ground  as  this  to  go  upon,  rapid  rc- 
coveiy  will  take  place  ?  But  in  proportion  to  the  case  with  which  the 
present  troubles  are  surmounted  will  bo  the  f\unt  impression  which 
they  will  leave  behind,  and.  renewed  speculation  may  set  in  with 
such  swiftness  and  force  as  to  bring  about  a  really  dangerous  and 
general  panic  before  many  years  are  over.  And  this  is  especially 
likely  to  be  the  case  should  Congress  assent  to  any  considerable  or 
permanent  enlargement  of  the  greenback  currency. 

The  means  adopted  to  allay  the  panic  wore  remarkable.  Seeing 
the  almost  universal  distrust,  the  leading  bankers  devised  a  plan 
for  restoring  it.  This  was  simply  to  set  forth  a  conspicuous 
example  of  trust  on  a  large  scale.  And  this  was  sufficient.  The 
strong  banks  made  common  cause  with  the  weak  ones — made  in 
fact  a  common  purse — and  so  stopped  the  run  which  was  threatening 
to  shake  the  stoutest  of  them.  A  new  kind  of  currency — clearing- 
house certificates — was  created,  for  the  purpose  of,  in  some  degree, 
supplying  the  great  dearth  of  gi'eenbacks.  At  the  same  time  the 
certification  of  cheques  was  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent,  and  this 
supplied  amongst  the  public  an  extemporised  currency,  which 
rested  at  bottom  upon  the  credit  of  tlio  banks.  It  is  doubtful 
if  this  powerful  remedy — which  it  will  be  observed  was  entirely 
independent  of  Government  assistance — could  have  been  .so  effica- 
cious had  tlure  not  been  great  inherent  soundness  amongst  the  Xew 
York  bankers.  It  was  from  the  banks,  or  from  some  of  them,  that 
the  panic  had  come,  through  tlieir  lad  railway  business.  It  was 
from  the  banks  that  the  strength  which  turned  the  tide  of  the 
panic  also  came.  Aud  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  infer,  first,  from 
tills  measure  having  been  adopted,  and,  secondly,  from  its  success, 
tliat  tlie  amount  of  unsoundness  lying  :it  tlip  root  of  the  panic  has 
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really  not  beea  great.     If  so,  this  is  an  additional  reason  why  the 
recovery  should  be  rapid. 

Another  noteworthy  point  is  this  : — The  law  compelling  the  New 
York  banks  to  keep  25  per  cent,  of  their  liabilities  in  reserve,  was 
broken.  And  this  was  done  with  the  connivance  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  only  natural  that  this  breach  should  have  taken 
place.  The  use  of  a  reserve  is  to  be  drawn  upon  in  time  of  need ; 
but  the  law  made  no  provision  for  its  use  in  this  way.  It 
was  the  supreme  necessity  of  the  hour  which  forced  it  into 
use.  Hence  the  problem  which  the  Americans  have  to  solve 
in  connection  with  their  bank  reserves  is  in  essence  the  same, 
though  different  in  form,  as  that  debated  in  connection  with  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844  during  last  Session  of  Parliament — who  shall 
determine  when  the  reserves  of  cash  and  credit  kept  against  times 
of  panic  shall  be  brought  into  action  ?  That  such  reserves  should 
be  kept  in  ordinary  times  is  a  mere  matter  of  necessary  prudence. 
That  they  should  be  used  in  extraordinary  time  of  panic  is  obvi- 
ously the  chief  reason  for  keeping  them  at  all.  And  in  this 
respect  the  lesson  of  the  American  crisis  of  1873  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  last  three  English  panics — namely,  that  unless  some 
provision  be  made  by  the  law  for  the  application  of  these  reserves 
to  their  natural  ends,  the  law  will  bo  broken  by  common  consent, 
as  soon  as  the  need  for  their  use  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  panic 
becomes  apparent. 
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On    Prison    Discipline. 
By   Johx    a.    Beemneb. 
[Read  January  28th,  1874.] 


iNTRODUCTORy. 


The  true  relation  in  which  society  stands  towards  its  criminals  Thocrucuica 
is  only  beginning  to  be  understood.     The  law-breaker  of  old  was  B«?on^criin- 
treated  simply  as  the  dangerous  enemy  of  public  safety.     Bound  t'cr  tolerated 
in  chains,  he  was  cast  like  a  wild  beast  into  loathsome  dungeons, 
there  to  expiate  his  crime  by  acute  bodily  suffering,  or  to  perish 
by  the  yet  more  cruel  process  of  slow  decay.     The  instruments  of 
torture  yet  to  be  seen  in  our  metropolis,  remain  as  memorials  of  a 
system  of  criminal  treatment,  from  which  tlie  mind  now  recoils  in 
horror.     Those  instruments  and  that  system  have  passed  away,  as 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  teachings  of  experience  have 
prevailed. 

The  philanthropist  was  the  pioneer  in  this  work  of  reform.    The  prison     rc- 
labours  of  Howard,   a   century   since,  and   later   on   of  Fry  and  o'i['"f oot '^  by 
others,  lifted  the  veil  from  the  secrets  of  many  a  prison.    A  terrible  puu^" 
light  was  thus  thrown  on  our  penal  system,  which  caused   the 
removal  of  many  horrors  and  abuses  ;  while  the  teachings  of  such 
men  as  Bentham  gave  birth  to  more  just  conceptions  of  what  is 
due  to  the  criminal,     ilorc  enlarged  ■views  began  to  prevail,  lead- 
ing to  the  knowledge  that  the   importance  of  the  subject  of  crime 
is  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  numbers  of  criminals ;  nor 
docs  justice  or  duty  terminate  witli  tlie  punishinent  of  tlio  ofl'iudi'r. 
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The  moment  we  attempt  to  study  crime  and  its  causes,  we  enter 
upon  a  survey  of  our  whole  social  system  ;  nay  more,  as  crime  is 
one  of  the  ulcers  which  grow  out  of  all  civilized  communities,  it 
knows  no  geographical  limits,  it  is  of  the  world  at  large. 
Necessary  to      Thus,  the  field  of  inquiry  and  of  duty  widens  as  we  rise  to  the 

regardcauses 

of  crime,  to  full  height  of  its  staturc,  and  we  come  from  its  consideration  with 

appreciate 

the!  impor-  the  Saddening  conviction  that  there  are  influences  and  impulses  in 

tance  of    its  ° 

study.  our  midst  dragging  down  the  weaker  members  to  perdition,  for 

which  society  is  more  or  less  responsible.  The  numbers  who 
through  neglect  of  early  education,  or  by  means  of  licensed 
temptations  to  intoxication  have  lapsed  into  crime,  lie  heavily  at 
society's  door.  It  is  by  thoughts  and  reflections  such  as  these  that 
a  long-slumbering  public  conscience  has  been  aroused. 

Mere  sever-      gide   by   side  with  this  feeling  of  responsibility,  a  new  and 

ity  a  failure  ■^  o  r  J  7 

in  criminal  valuable  experience  has  grovm  up.  Experts  in  Penology,  or  the 
science  of  penitentiary  treatment,  have  discovered  that  mere 
severity  of  discipline  fails  either  to  deter  or  reform  the  culprit. 
iNow  the  grand  aim  of  all  disciplinary  treatment  must  be  the 
protection  of  society ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  deterring  persistent 
offenders ;  on  the  other,  by  reforming  those  not  yet  hardened  in 
crime.  Beccario,  the  noted  Italian  jurist,  says  : — "  Legislation 
which  stops  with  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  does  not  aim  to 
prevent,  is  imperfect."  The  first  essential  therefore  towards  con- 
trolling or  regenerating  criminals,  consists  in  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  instinct  of  vengeance  against  the  law-breaker  ;  as 
well  as  in  discarding  the  fallacy  that  the  criminal  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  criminal.  The  world  is  only  too  apt  to  judge  the  felon 
by  his  felonious  acts  alone  ;  he  is  a  thief,  that  is  all  that  is  known 
of  him.  But  are  his  natural  feelings  suspended  because  he  is  a 
thief?  He  is  still  a  man,  and  save  in  the  case  of  obdurate 
criminals,  he  has  a  heart  to  be  moved,  as  well  as  a  reason  to  be 
convinced. 
Penitentiary  Herein  cousists  the  difference  between  the  penitentiary  system 
present  day  of  the  present  day,  and  the  cruel  and  retaliatory  punishments  of  a 
with  that  of  ceutury  since.     jSTor  can  this  change  have  a  happier  evidence  of  its 

former  times 
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value  than  this,  tliat  the  workers  and  thinkers  in  this  cause  have 
demonstrated  that  the  welfare  and  interests  of  society  are  best 
promoted  by  following  the  dictates  of  mercy  and  humanit)-.  From 
this  point  of  view,  criminal  discipline  is  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  scientific  study,  demanding  alike  technical  training  and  philan- 
thropic  instincts. 

A  third  element  of  reform  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely :  the  substitution 
nature  and  character  of  the  discipline  to  be  exercised.  The  old  prison  in- 
fasliioned  engines  of  physical  punishment  being  condemned,  what  piij-sicai 

•     ii  ij'ijT  riii  ■      ■    ^        p         n  ^         t  r.-ii  •  punishment. 

IS  to  be  substituted  ^  ihe  principle  oi  useiul  and  profitable  pnson 
industry.  I  think  I  hear  some  of  my  audience  exclaim  in  surprise, 
that  the  very  work  which  enables  the  honest  man  to  keep  out  of 
gaol,  should  be  proposed  to  be  applied  to  punish  and  reform  the 
thief!  But  a  wise  man  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that,  "to  make 
men  virtuous,  you  must  make  them  happy."  "  What !"  again,  I 
think  I  hear  some  say,  "  make  the  inmates  of  a  prison  happy, — 
what  scntimentalism  is  this?"  I  prefer  in  answer  to  call  a 
witness  whose  evidence  none  will  gainsay.  In  the  year  1778, 
Howard,  the  prison  philanthi'opist,  shocked  by  the  degrading  and 
inhuman  punishments  in  the  prisons,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
then  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  vindictive  repression,  had  the 
courage  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  behalf  of  humanity,  and  thus  wrote 
of  the  criminal  classes,  "  Make  them  diligent  and  they  will  be 
honest."  It  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  practical  wisdom  of  this 
great  man,  that  this  one  sentence  contains  the  germ  of  all 
subsequent  prison  reform  since  his  day.  Daily  experience  has 
proved  it  is  not  enough  to  surround  the  felon  with  walls,  or  to  gii'd 
him  with  chains  ;  that  though,  the  genius  of  man  may  guide  the 
electric  fluid,  or  control  the  explosive  forces  of  steam,  he  in  vain 
tries  by  coercive  measures  alone  to  stem  the  torrent  of  human 
passion.  Force  and  repression  have  been  given  up  because  they  have 
failed  to  secure  the  protection  of  society  by  the  prevention  of 
crime,  as  all  such  ineans  must  fail,  which  are  opposed  to  the  wise 
{ind  beneficent  designs  of  our  Creator. 
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English  Peison   System. 
English  Thus   far  in   general  terms  the   character  of  the  reforms  in 

prison 

system         criminal  discipline  during  the  past  century  has  been  indicated. 

I'CTiewed. 

In  more  precise  language  they  may  be  said  to  consist  of  (1)  the 
abandonment  of  merely  vindictive  punishments,  (2)  arising  in  part 
from  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  relation  in  -which  society  stands 
towards  its  criminals,  and  in  part  from  the  proved  inefficacy  of 
merely  punitive  discipline ;  (3)  the  adoption  of  useful  and 
profitable  prison  industry  as  the  best  means  of  deterring  and 
reforming  the  prisoner. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  to  the  penal  establishments  of  this 
country.  These  consist  of  two  departments,  the  Convict  Prisons 
for  criminals  lindergoing  long  terms  of  penal  servitude,  the 
County  and  Borough  Goals  for  the  detention  of  short  sentence 
offenders. 

Of  the  former,  I  wiU  simply  remark  that  the  "  Crofton  system" 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  engrafted  on  the  general  discipline 
of  English  convict  prisons.  That  this  system,  so  successfully 
carried  out  in  Ireland  by  Sir  "W".  Crofton,  consists  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  adoption  of  useful  and  profitable  labour  as  a  basis, 
supplemented  with  marks  for  good  conduct  and  industry ;  so  that 
a  prisoner  has  presented  to  him  a  sort  of  moral  ladder  which  he 
may  ascend  step  by  step. 
No  system  The  great  blemisb  in  the  discipline  pursued  in  English  county 
labour  in  and  borough  gaols  is, — that  no  such  progressive  or  industrial 
system  of  treatment  is  adopted.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  these  local  gaols  contain  at  any  one  time  a  prison  population  of 
fully  20,000,  while  a  multitude  of  about  160,000  are  committed  to 
these  places  in  a  year.  The  criminal  law  is  mainly  responsible  for 
this.  By  the  "Prisons  Act,  1865,"  gaol  managers  are  for  the 
most  part  required  to  keep  all  prisoners  at  ^^ penal  labour,^''  (which 
means  tread- wheel,  shot-drill,  crank,  &c.)  for  a  period  of  three 
months  : — and  as  these  prisons  swarm  with  short  sentence  off'enders, 
varying  from  three  days  to  one  month,  more  than  half  the  prison 
population  is  thereby  shut  out  from  profitable  em.ployment. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  course  of  this  legislation. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Prisons'  Act,  1865,  the  country  had 
lapsed  into  a  somewhat  tender  mood  towards  its  criminals.  Yagabond- 
ism  became  a  profitable  trade  :  lazy  thieving  scoundrels  prowling 
through  the  country,  actually  committed  crimes  in  order  to  find 
comfortable  winter  quarters  in  gaol.  These  intolerable  abuses  led  to  a 
revulsion  of  feeling.  The  Eoyal  Commission  of  1863  sat,  resulting 
in  the  Prisons'  Act  of  1865.  Public  opinion  was  now  in  a  repressive 
mood, — and  the  cry  was  "  Let  the  prisons  be  made  less  comfortable, 
and  the  discipline  more  penal."  Blindly,  the  law — in  its  eagerness 
to  secure  a  first  stage  of  "penal  labour," — wholly  lost  sight  of 
the  mine  of  wealth,  financial  and  moral,  lying  in  productive  prison 
industry.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  fatal  error.  It  has  lowered 
the  moral  tone  of  the  management  by  degrading  the  already 
degraded  culprit,  retarded  the  cause  of  practical  philanthropy  in 
the  country,  and  imposed  needless  burdens  on  the  tax-payer. 

A  further  evil  is  the  utter  want  of  uniformity  of  management.      Want      of 

uniformity 

These  prisons  do  not,  as  in  most  other  countries,  form  a  part  of  '^      prison 

■I  '  '  ^  man.igemeut 

the  penal  system,  administered  by  the  central  authority.  Though 
controlled  by  the  Prisons'  Act  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  they  are  really  governed  each  by  its  own  body  of 
Visiting  Justices.  Thus,  a  sort  of  imjJirwm  in  imperio  is  formed 
causing  endless  diversity.  Even  in  the  few  goals  where  productive 
industry  is  adopted,  no  uniformity  of  practice  exists.  "  Hard 
labour"  means  qxiite  difi'crent  things  in  different  prisons.  In  one, 
with  a  governor,  a  stem  disciplinarian,  the  painful  spectacle  is 
presented  of  men  straining  and  bowing  to  the  earth  under  that 
objectless  labour — shot-driU.  In  another,  where  the  thermometer 
of  the  management  indicates  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and 
humanity,  everj'  drop  of  merciful  and  enlightened  discipline  is 
extracted  from  the  Act,  heavy  task  work  at  looms  being  substituted 
for  the  degrading  tread-wheel  or  shot-drill,  &c. 

With  diversity  of  management,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  diversity  Prison 
of  financial   results   also.      The   more   capable    and    enlightened 
governors  of  prisons,  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  tax-payers,  have 
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struggled  manfully  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  legislative 
bonds  of  the  Prisons'  Act.  In  such  gaols,  ingenious  schemes  have 
been  devised  to  tui-n  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  to  profitable 
account,  and  with  such  success  as  only  brings  into  stronger  light 
the  shortcomings  of  present  legislation.  Making  allowance  for 
differences  of  local  circumstances,  the  contrasts  of  energy  and 
apathy  of  management,  of  waste  and  economy  which  the  finances 
of  these  prisons  present  is  a  satire  on  the  whole  system.  There  is 
about  as  much  harmony  and  cohesion  in  the  whole,  as  in  a  band 
of  musicians  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  harmony,  all  playing  in 
different  keys,  in  hideous  concert. 
Evidence  rs      ^  ^o'W  propose  to  fortify  my  argument  by  a  reference  to  further 

to  the  value       ■■i       .,  • 

of      prison  authorities. 

^     ^'  In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  useful  industry  in  prison  life  has 

already  been  acknowledged  in  England  by  its  introduction  into 
our  Government  penal  establishments.  The  most  noticeable  feature 
of  the  English  convict-system  is  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of 
useful  industry  as  the  active  and  leading  agency.  Under  this 
system,  prisoners  on  entering,  undergo  at  first  strictly  penal  dis- 
cipline, so  as  to  be  made  to  feel  that  "the  way  of  transgressors 
is  hard."  These  restraints  however  are  gradually  relaxed,  the 
criminal  being  advanced  during  three  stages  according  to  merit  and 
good  conduct,  at  any  time  being  liable  to  be  put  back  for  bad 
behaviour.  Prisons  conducted  on  such  enlightened  principles 
become  virtually  schools  of  morality  and  industry. 

It  is  satisfactory  also  to  know  that  this  important  subject  daily 
attracts  more  attention  out  of  doors.  The  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion has  for  years  received  papers  in  its  advocacy  ;  and  in  March, 
1873,  at  an  influential  Conference  of  Visiting  Justices  held  at 
Dudley  Eouse,  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  "W.  Hastings, 
it  was  resolved  "that  the  restrictions  of  the  Prisons'  Act  should 
be  relaxed,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  more  general  adoption  of 
remunerative  prison  industiy."  The  Howard  Association,  also 
with  its  vigilant  secretary,  Mr.  Tallack,  has  done  good  service  in 
this  cause. 
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Last,  but  not  least,  at  the  International  Prison  Congress  held  Opinion    of 

'  '  °  the  Intor- 

in  London,  in  1872,  the  subject  of  Prison  Labour  held  a  prominent  pr-^l^"' 
place.     The  important  character  of  this  Congress  cannot  be  over-  ^j^'efuHtctT 
estimated,  comprising  as  it  did,  delegates  or  experts  from  nearly 
all  the  civilized  nations  in  the  world.     The  gathering  together  of 
such   a  number   of  persons  practically  engaged  in   Penitentiary 
work,   and  the  keen  conflict  of  mind  with  mind,  invested  the 
Congress  with  an  indescribable  interest.     One  leading  thought  ran, 
like  a  bright  thread  of  gold,   throughout  the  entire  discussions, 
and  may  well  be  taken  to  heart,  namely,  that  the  moral  regene- 
ration  of  the   prisoner,    or  his  "rehabilitation,"  as  it  is  styled, 
must  be   the  primary   aim   of    all  disciplinaiy   treatment.     The 
English,  disciplinarians  fought  manfully  for  the  necessity  of  a  first  English 
stage  of  strictly  penal  treatment,  but  the  balance  of  argument  and  system 

.  , .        .  -  ,       .  condemned 

evidence  was  against  the  English  idea  :  one  delegate,  jI.  D  ^Uinge,  by    the 

Congress. 

of  Saxony,  declaring  that  he  had  years  since  tried  the  English 
plan  and  relinquished  it,  and  had  substituted  the  industrial  system 
with  advantage. 

As  to  the  mode  of  accomplishing  this  reformation,  in  the  united  How  to  ac 

complish  the 

judgment  of    this   "World's   Congress,   it    can    only    be  done   by  prisoner'* 

.  .  .     .  .  .  reformation. 

inducing  the  criminal  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  his  own 
restoration.  Prisoners  are  men ;  criminals  are  men ;  and  as  the 
world  with  life's  discipline,  is  in  some  sense  a  prison  ;  so  is  a  prison 
the  world  to  its  imprisoned  inmates.  !Now,  what][is  the  principle 
which  stimulates  men  in  the  world  to  good  conduct,  to  industry, 
self  denial  ?  It  is  hope,  hope  of  reward,  of  comfort,  of  the  good 
opinion  of  their  fellow-men.  Thus  it  was  laid  down  at  the 
Congress,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  criminal  refonn  is 
the  calling  forth  the  emotion  of  hope  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner, 
rather  than  fear ;  the  hope  of  indulgence,  of  forgiveness,  of 
reward,  of  shortening  of  sentence  and  consequent  liberty.  Let  but 
one  ray  of  such  hope  enter  the  soul  of  any  but  the  utterly  depraved, 
and  the  avenue  to  reformation  is  gained.  The  often-quoted  words 
in  Dante's  **  Inferno,"  "Let  him  who  enters  here  abandon  hope," 
might  fitly  be  inscribed  over  the  prisons  of  a  bygone  day.     The 
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prisons  of  to-daj^  must  bo  made  the  dwelling-place  and  tabernacle 
of  hope. 
Prison  kfris-      Now  the  OTGat  blot  in  the   Prisons'   Act   (1865)  (which  Act 

lationofthis  . 

country  govcms  Only  the  county  and  borough  gaols  of  the  country)  is,  that 
it  fails  to  stimulate  any  such  feelings.  The  "hard  labour"  as 
defined  and  required  by  the  Act,  is  calculated  to  give  prisoners  a 
loathing  and  distaste  for  work ;  whereas  a  wise  system  should 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  industry.  The  tread-wheel  with 
its  dull  dreary  round;  the  shot-drill  with  its  meaningless  straining, 
may  harass,  weary,  and  humiliate,  but  such  agencies  arc  as  much 
out  of  place  in  a  prison  as  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  According  to 
certain  English  notions,  if  these  cherished  instruments  were 
abolished,  it  would  lead  to  a  revision  of  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
crime.  For  "crime"  must  be  read  "moral  delusion;"  for 
"  criminal"  must  be  substituted  "  victim  of  circumstances."  This 
however  is  not  so.  In  answer  let  me  call  the  evidence  of  an 
unanswerable  witness.  Writing  in  1787,  Jeremy  Bentham  says, 
of  our  English  "  hard-labour,"  prison  machinery  : — 

"  The  policy  of  giving  a  bad  name  to  industry,  the  parent  of  wealth  and 
population,  and  setting  it  up  as  a  scarecrow  to  frighten  criminals  with, 
is  what  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of.  I  see  no  use  in 
making  it  either  odious  or  infamous.  I  see  little  danger  of  any  man  liking 
it  too  well.  Do  we  want  a  bugbear  ?  Poor,  indeed,  must  be  our  invention, 
if  we  can  find  nothing  that  will  serve  but  radustrj^.  Is  coarse  diet  nothing  ? 
is  imprisonment,  is  loss  of  liberty  in  every  shape,  nothing  ?  Occupation, 
instead  of  the  prisoner's  scourge,  should  be  a  cordial  to  him,  for  it  is  sweet, 
in  comparison  of  enforced  idleness  ;  industry  ia  a  blessing,  why  paint  it  as  a 
curse." 

There  is  a  volume  of  wisdom  in  this.  It  has  been  written  a 
century,  yet  England  is  only  beginning  to  discovery  its  truth. 
Let  it  be  remembered  how  severe  a  punishment  mere  imprisonment 
is.  Loss  of  society,  solitary  confinement  on  the  cellular  plan  now 
universal  in  this  country,  exclusion  from  the  outer  world,  a  painful 
sense  of  discipline  and  routine.  All  this  is  in  terrible  contrast  with 
the  freedom  of  ordinary  life,  or  the  wild  liberty  of  the  roving 
criminal ;   and  if  as  a  first  penal  stage,  a  prisoner  is  immured  in 
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solitude  and  denied  employment  in  useful  work,  the  justifiable 
maximum  of  punishment  is  reached.  Any  thing  beyond  is  just 
as  much  torturo  as  were  the  barbarisms  of  our  forefathers.  Let 
me  here  bring  forward  the  experience  of  the  first  prison 
administrator  of  the  day,  Sir  "Walter  Crofton,  who  writes : — 

"  I  have  boon  told  by  criminals  on  entering  gaol  that  they  preferred  being 
in  their  cells  without  employment ;  but  I  have  invariably  found  the  same 
persons  begging  for  it,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  penal  practices  and  instru- 
ments of  this  coiintry  were  keenly  criticised  at  the  International 
Prison  Congress.  The  objectors  were  told  to  "go  and  see." 
M.  D'ALinge,  of  Saxony,  did  so,  and  bade  England  farewell  in  a 
homily  cast  in  the  same  strain  as  the  Congress  discussions.  He 
was  pained  and  shocked  at  aU  this  machinery  for  the  infliction  of 
human  pain  and  humiliation, — and  from  his  own  experience,  con* 
demned  it  as  superfluous. 

From  America  also,  wc  learn  by  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  induBtriai 
Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts,  that  there  industrial  prison  labour  American 

prisons- 
is  made  to  satisfy   all  the  requirements  of  discipline;    that  the 

distinction  so  common  in  European  prisons  between  penal  or  hard 

labour,  and  industrial  is  almost  obliterated  in  America ;  the  crank, 

ti'cad- wheel  and  shot-drill  having  no  place  in  the  prisons  of  that 

country.     "With  laggard  step,  England  begins  to  follow  in  this 

course.     Though  these  grim  appliances  for  repressing  crime  stiil 

remain  in   our  own  prison  armoury, — theii*    knell  was  rung    by 

the  adverse  consensm  of  opinion  at  the  Prison  Congress  of  1872, 

and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  simply  be  regarded 

as  the  rust-worn  armour  of  om-  ancestors. 

Prison  Economy. — The  change   will  be   hastened  by    another  industrial 
clement, — which,  in  this  practical  age,  the  public  arc  not  slow  to  means  of 
apprehend, — namely,    the  cost  of  crime.     One  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  profitable  prison  industry,  is  the  right  of  the  com' 
munity  at  whoso  cost  the  prisoner  is  supported  in  gaol,  to  his  best 
exertions  towards  lightening  that  cost.     The  alleged  interference 
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by  prison  industiy  witli  the  profits  of  industrial  employments  out 
of  doors  cannot  be  considered  worthy  of  argument,  as  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community  are  supreme,  demanding  the  strictest 
economy  of  public  money.  And  when  it  is  known  that  the  same 
plan  gives  the  best  guarantee  for  the  criminals'  return  to  be  an 
honest  and  profitable  member  of  the  community,  instead  of  a 
burden  and  a  disgrace,  the  arguments  for  its  adoption  become  over- 
whelming. In  judicious  hands,  useful  labour  becomes  the  great 
moral  motive  power  in  a  prison, — the  school  in  which  the  idle 
graduate  in  lessons  of  industry,  the  instrument  by  which  heavy 
and  deterrent  tasks  are  imposed  on  the  habitual  criminal,  as  well 
as  the  ambition  and  reward  of  those  desirous  to  amend. 

This  paper  cannot  close,  therefore,  more  fitly  for  my  argument, 
nor  more  agreeably  to  my  audience,  than  by  taking  the  economical 
view  of  the  question,  by  which  the  burden  of  taxation  may  be 
ligbtened  for  us  all.  By  glancing  at  other  countries,  let  us  first 
see  what  economical  results  the  industrial  system  is  capable  of. 
Cost  of  Turning  again  to  America,  I  find  the  six  State  prisons  in  New 
and  English  England  not  only  defray  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  realize  a 

PrieonS   con-   ,,  ^nr»>-^/^^  i  nil  •  J 

trasted.  handsome  surplus  of  £/000  per  annum  by  means  ol  the  prisoners' 
earnings.  This  cheering  result  is  not  confined  to  State  prisons, 
there  being  several  county  and  district  gaols  which  are  self- 
supporting,  especially  a  House  of  Correction  in  Michigan,  containing 
three  hundred  prisoners  under  an  average  period  of  confinement 
of  90  days,  who  in  addition  to  their  cost,  eai^i  between  £3000  and 
£4000  in  the  year. 

Now  for  the  cost  of  our  English  local  prisons. 

The  maintenance  of  county  and  borough  gaols  in  England  and 
Wales  amounts  to  about  £623,000  per  annum,  towards  which  the 
prisoners  earn  about  £47,000,  equal  to  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 
In  some,  however,  the  earnings  reach  30,  40,  and  (as  at  Salford 
prison)  even  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  "Why  should 
not  a  like  economical  policy  be  carried  out  in  all  these  prisons, 
so  far  as  local  circumstances  permit?  "Why  this  idle  waste  of 
public  money,  this  needless  addition  to  the  heavy  domestic  bills 
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of  the  family  of  the  English  nation,  merely  to  support  iu  enforced 
unprofitableness  the  black  sheep  of  the  family?  The  strange 
jumble  of  management,  may  be  imagined  in  these  numerous  prisons 
on  learning  that  the 

Lo-svcst  cost  per  head  in  any  prison  is  about. .  £16  per  annum. 

Highest  do.  do.  do.  £124         „ 

The  cheering  feature  is  the  ingenious  efforts  made  by  the  few  Praisewor- 
rcally  able  governors  to  employ  theii-  j^risoners  in  remunerative  of  certain 
work,  in  spite  of  the  absurd  restrictions  of  the  Prisons'  Act.  to  practice 

prison 

In  this  respect,  Liverpool  Borough  Prison  is  unique,  for  the  economy. 
Visiting  Justices  and  governor  there  have  earned  out  the  law  by 
evading  it, — having  developed  a  plan  by  which  prisoners  are  put 
to  profitable  industry  after  two  months,  whereas  the  law  prescribes 
after  three  months'  imprisonment.  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  is, 
to  his  credit,  a  party  to  this  unlawful  arrangement,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  a  gi-eat  reduction  in  the  number  of  prison  offences. 

Salford  Prison,  under  the  vigorous  management  of  Captain 
Leggett,  presents  another  satisfactory  example  of  high  industrial 
returns  under  legal  difficulties.  At  the  annual  Lancashire  Sessions 
(1873),  the  discrepancies  in  the  amount  of  prisoners'  earnings  in 
four  Lancashire  prisons  came  up  for  discussion.  The  figures  are 
most  instructive,  bearing  in  mind  that  all  four  prisons  are  situated 
in  the  same  industrial  county. 


Prison. 

Yearly  Cost 

per  prisoner. 

£     1.     d. 

....     23     0     2 

Yearly  Earnings 
per  prisoner. 
£     1.     d. 
...      2     1   11      ... 
...450     ... 
...     7  U     2     ... 
...     8     2  11     ... 

L      TT-     111 

Nett  Cost 

per  annum 

£     ».     d. 

.      20  18     3 

Lancaster 

Preston ....... 

Salford 

....     30     1     6     . 
....     19     2     2     . 
....     18     0     1      . 

.     15  15     6 
.     11     6     0 
.       9  17     2 

The  nett  cost  of  each  prisoner  at  Kirkdale  is  double  that  at 
Salford.  "WTiy?  The  earnings  per  prisoner  at  Salford  are 
£8  2s.  lid.,  while  at  Kiikdalc  they  are  only  £2  Is.  lid.  Lord 
Derby,  who  presided,  desired  to  know  how  Salford  Prison  returned 
so  high  a  rate  of  productive  labour.  A  ready  answer  was  furnished 
by  a  magistrate  present, — "  As  it  was  the  schoolmaster  who  made 
the  school,  so  it  was  the  best  governor  who  made  the  best  gaol." 
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Moral    and      But  tHs  is  Dot  all.     Useful  labour  yields  morals  profits  as  well 

reformatory 

influence  of  as  financial.     Takinsr  again  the  four  Lancashire  gaols,  it  is  note- 

nseful  Indus-  o     id  a         ? 

tT-  worthy  that  the  larger  the  amount  per  head  of  prisoner's  earnings 

the  less  the  percentage  of  re-committals :  or  in  plain  language,  the 
tasks  of  productive  labour  imposed  form  an  active  deterrent  to  the 
habitual  criminal,  as  shewn  in  the  following  statement : — 

Prisoners'  Earnings  Per  centage  oC 

Prison.                         per  head.  Re-committals. 
&     s.     d. 

Salford 8    2  11  15 '2  per  cent. 

Preston 7  14     2  29            „ 

Lancaster 4    5     0  31            „ 

Kirkdale   2     1  11  41            „ 

Did  time  permit  it  would  also  be  possible  to  shew  that  in  the 
same  prison,  as  year  by  year  remunerative  labour  is  more 
cultivated,  the  number  of  re-committals  to  that  prison  go  down.* 
Thus  the  financial  sheet  is  also  the  moral  sheet. 


*pRisoN  Labotjr  and  THE  AcT  OF  1865. — The  terms  of  the  Prison  Act  of 
1865  as  to  "penal  labour,"  although  more  elastic  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  are  yet  greatly  too  restrictive  in  their  practical  application,  and 
exclude  some  kinds  of  labour  both  penal  and  highly  useful.  The  Governor 
of  a  large  city  prison,  with  35  years'  experience  as  such,  informed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association  recently — "  The  Prison  Act  of  1865 
binds  us,  the  gaol  authorities^  as  by  hand  and  foot,'" 

Another  Governor,  of  a  county  gaol,  a  military  officer  of  large  experience 
•with  prisoners  abroad,  also  complained  a  few  days  ago,  to  Mr.  Tallack,  that 
that  Act  almost  paralysed  his  efforts  to  extend  profitable  and  reformatory 
labour  in  his  prison.  He  tated,  "  We  had  long  been  wanting  the  services 
of  a  skiEed  shoemaker  in  our  gaol.  At  last,  a  few  weeks  ago,  such  a  person 
was  committed.  His  labour  would  have  been  worth  many  poimd  to  us ;  but 
to  our  great  disappointment,  we  found  ourselves  precluded  from  using  his 
skill  until  after  three  months  at  the  treadwheel,  or  shot  drill.  If  we  could 
have  at  once  put  Vn'm  to  shoemaking,  I  would  engage  to  make  the  work 
'penal'  enough  to  him.  After  some  months  of  profitable  work  at  12  or  14 
hours  a  day,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prison  and  the  county,  that  man  shoiild 
have  gone  out  of  gaol,  feeling  that  he  had  made  an  idiot  of  himself  by  doing 
So  much  gratuitously  for  the  gaol  and  the  ratepayers.  That  experience 
would  be  more  deterrent  than  the  treadwheel,  and  more  beneficial  to  ^all 
parties/' 
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It  has  become  an  axiom  in  prison  administration,  that  as  is  the  Training  of 

Governors. 

Governor  so  is  the  prison.  Yet,  though  so  much  is  left  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  administrative  ability  of  the  chief-officer,  the 
Prisons'  Act  is  silent  as  to  his  qualifications.  His  duties  are 
defined,  but  not  his  fitness.  By  a  fortunate  accident  the  country 
possesses  a  certain  number  of  able  gaol  administrators,  from  which 
may  be  learned  how  great  would  be  the  gain  were  all  the  prisons 
efficiently  officered.  It  is  hardly  fair,  as  some  do,  to  blame  the 
justices  for  bad  appointments.  As  the  legislature  has  taken  no 
pains  to  provide  capable  candidates,  the  magistrates  can  only 
choose  from  the  material  before  them.  "We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  mode  of  procedure.  When  a  vacant  governorship  is  to  bo 
filled  up,  an  active  canvass  is  set  on  foot  by  the  friends  of  the 
various  candidates,  and  influence  or  good  connections  among  the 
justices  is  known  to  form  no  small  ground  of  success.  With  such 
elements,  in  the  absence  of  any  required  legal  tests  of  fitness  or 
capacity,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  best  selection  is  not  always 
made.  The  principle  should  be  laid  down,  that  special  training  is 
indispensable.  The  Congress  of  Cincinnati  do  not  over  estimate 
this  in  the  following  words : — "  Special  training,  as  well  as  high 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  are  required  to  make  a  good  prison 
officer.  The  administration  of  public  punishment  will  not  become 
scientific,  uniform,  and  successful,  until  it  is  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  profession."* 

Now  the  majority  of  Governors  of  prisons  in  this  country  are 
taken  from  the  class  of  retired  officers  of  the  Army.  What  can 
the  military  mind  know  of  the  science  of  criminal  treatment  ? 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  military  discipline  and  prison 
discipline  are  at  all  synonymous.  The  precision  and  routine  of  the 
former  have  little  relation  to  the  varied  phases  of  crimnial  life. 
Criminals  are  not  to  be  controlled,  as  are  the  well-trained  atoms  of 


♦The  whole  of  these  passages  referring  to  "  Training  of  Governors"  are 
extracted  from  a  paper  read  by  J.  A.  Brcmner,  at  the  Nor-wich  Social 
Science  Congress  of  1873. 
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an  army,  at  the  word  of  command.  The  criminal  is  subtle  and 
yet  impulsive,  and  his  subjugation  and  control  constitute  a  science, 
based  on  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  crime  and  the  habits  of 
criminals,  and  this  not  so  much  in  the  military  school  as  in  that  of 
practical  philanthropy. 

From  this  point  of  view,  few  indeed  of  the  managers  of  prisons 
are  prepared  for  their  peculiar  sphere.  The  professor  of  medicine, 
the  schoolmaster,  the  lawyer,  all  acquire  their  art  before  practising 
it ;  many  prison  managers  however,  only  begin  to  learn  their 
business  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 

It  may  then  be  asked,  Can  any  more  severe  criticism  be  passed 
on  a  system  than  this :  that  by  law  persons  wholly  untrained  have 
interests  so  grave,  so  peculiar,  so  delicate,  placed  at  their  almost 
entire  disposal  ?  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  this  system,  that 
persons  destitute  of  legal  guarantee  of  capacity  are  permitted  to 
rule  over  several  hundreds  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  compara- 
tively absolute  sway.  And  surely  it  is  monstrous  that  such 
persons,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  perverse  rendering  of  the  law, 
should  from  year  to  year  continue  to  enhance  so  largely  the  cost  of 
crime  to  the  country.  The  present  functions  of  Visiting  Justices  are 
clearly  no  adequate  remedy.  The  office  of  Visiting  Justice  however 
honourable,  is  no  guarantee  for  any  knowledge  of  prison  discipline. 
Comparatively  few  apply  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  study  of 
prison  management ;  and  even  by  those  who  do,  the  old  lights  and 
the  old  system  are  for  the  most  part  pursued.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  Governor  is  master  of  the  situation.  Isot  can  it  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors — being  only  two 
persons  to  supervise  two  hundred  gaols — can  be  in  any  way  res- 
ponsible. It  is  to  be  seen  from  the  few  well-administered  prisons, 
where  capable  Governors  are  supported  by  zealous  and  enlightened 
Visiting  Justices,  where  the  remedy  is  to  be  looked  for.  The 
remedy  is,  to  provide  scientifically-trained  prison  officers.  A 
Normal  School  should  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  large 
convict  establishments.  There  persons  desirous  of  embracing  gaol 
administration   as  a  profession  should   be   required   to   graduate^. 
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From  this  instructed  class  and  from  no  other,  the  prisons  of  the 
country  should  be  officered. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  variety  of  useful  trades  and  indus-  Examples 

of     prison 

tries  in  which  the  inmates  of  certain   gaols  are  engaged,  under  industry, 
energetic  and  enlightened  management. 

Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  London : — 

At  this  prison,  Colonel  Colville,  the  Governor,  has  so  far  overcome  the 
restrictions  of  the  Prisons'  Act  as  to  employ  his  prisoners  in  no  less  than 
thirty-five  varieties  of  industry.     In  this  gaol  there  aro 
50  Prisoners  employed  as  Tailors 
50  „  „  Shoemakers 

30  „  „  Carpenters 

23  „  ,,  Bakers 

16  ,,  „  Smiths 

10  „  ,,  Bricklayers 

19  „  „  Painters 

6  „  „  Gardeners. 

It  is  the  practice  in  this  establishment  for  prisoners  who  show  industry  and 
attention  in  their  emplojiuent,  to  receive  a  per  ccntagc  on  the  value  of 
their  work,  which  sum  is  laid  aside  for  their  use  on  discharge  or  to  relieve 
their  families  during  the  period  of  their  incarceration.  Though  this  plan 
possesses  manifest  advantages  over  that  of  prison  gratiuties  at  the  time  of 
liberation,  or  even  over  the  charitable  assistance  of  a  voluntary  society ; 
Buch  an  arrangement  is  forbidden  in  the  Prisons'  Act  and  can  only  be 
CBrried  out  by  obtaining  exemption  from  that  portion  of  the  Act. 

Salford  County  Prison — Under  the  vigorous  management  of  Captain 
Leggett,  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  the  gaol  by  the  prisoners  has 
continued  to  increase,  amounting  to  £4,650  for  the  year  1873,  or  fully  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cost,  while  it  is  understood  that  even  a  greater  per  centage 
of  profit  is  being  realized  during  the  present  year  (1874).  Mat-making 
preponderates,  but  linseys,  tickings,  rugs,  shirts,  calicoes,  slippers,  &c.,  arc 
also  manufactured.  For  this  gaol,  the  Home  Secretary  has  authorized  hca'sy 
weaving  and  hea^'y  matting  work,  whicli  to  a  certain  e.\tent  arc  substituted 
for  crank  or  tread- wheel  with  advantage. 

Devonport  Gaol. — So  successfully  has  industrial  labour  been  carried  out 
in  this  prison  that  tho  locality  is  thereby  entirely  relieved  of  the  cost  of 
its  crime ;  indeed,  it  is  expected  that  tho  prison  accounts  will  shew  a  surplus. 
An  enlargement  of  this  gaol  was  recently  carried  out  by  the  labour  of 
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the  prisoners  only ;  masons',  carpenters',  plumbers',  and  painters'  work 
being  entirely  supplied  by  the  prisoners  within  the  gaol.  Two  significant 
pieces  of  information  were  also  furnished.  "  Lazy  tramps"  give  Devonport 
Gaol  a  wide  berth,  and  the  re-committals  to  this  prison  are  only  6  per  cent, 
whereas  at  Exeter  County  Gaol  they  are  33  per  cent. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  of  the  great  benefits  to  all 
concerned  arising  from  the  inmates  of  our  gaols  being  thus  profitably 
employed;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  the  propriety  at 
least  of  such  employment  being  further  stimulated  and  developed. 

Superfluous  Another  source  of  waste  and  cost  remains  to  be  noticed,  that  is, 
the  number  of  gaols  so  restricted  in  size,  and  containing  so  few 
inmates  that  discipline  or  management  is  impossible.  England 
boasts  11  gaols  with  a  daily  average  of  less  than  12  prisoners  and 
a  further  number  averaging  below  50  prisoners  each.  Scotland 
possesses  some  curiosities  in  this  line, — having  42  gaols  with  less 
than  12  prisoners  each,  and  16  gaols  with  an  average  only  of  one 
prisoner.  The  height  of  absurdity  is  reached  in  one  case,  where 
the  daily  microscopic  average  is  decimal  four  ("4)  of  a  prisoner! 
Yet  this  fraction  of  a  culprit  is  surrounded  with  the  majesty  of  the 
la"^ — having  a  governor  and  a  matron  to  look  after  its  disciplines-^ 
a  surgeon  to  guard  its  health — and  a  chaplain  to  minister  to  its 
spiritual  wants.  The  Government  also  informs  us  that  it  has  a 
crank  to  turn,  its  diet  is  certified,  and  we  are  assured  *'  it  is  under 
constant  supervision."  The  cost  per  head  of  this  atom  of  a  prisoner 
is,  however,  not  fractional — amounting  to  £120  per  annum.  It  is 
scarcely  creditable  that  such  abuses  have  not  long  since  been  swept 
away.  In  former  times,  when  locomotion  was  less  easy  and  the 
removal  of  culprits  from  one  locality  to  another  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
a  multiplicity  of  these  small  prisons  was,  in  a  sense,  a  necessity. 
"But  with  the  country  interlaced  by  lines  of  railway,  that 
necessity  has  passed  away.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country  a 
voluntary  amalgamation  of  gaols  has  already  taken  place,  resulting 
in  a  gain  both  of  economy  and  efficiency.  And  it  may  be  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  or  not  a  similar  amalgamation  should  not 
be  forced  in  othei'  districts,  where  these  antiquated  specimens  of 
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prison  abuse  yet  remain.  The  city  of  Worcester  furnishes  an 
example  of  such  voluntary  amalgamation ;  the  two  gaols  of  the 
city  and  county  having  been  made  one  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  of  that  city.  "While  in  Gloucestershire,  Mr. 
Barwick  Baker's  well  known  influence  has  resulted  in  the  seven 
gaols  of  the  county  being  reduced  to  one.  And  it  may  be  received 
as  a  cheering  evidence  of  the  diminution  in  crime,  that  in  former 
times  these  seven  gaols  were  crowded,  whereas  now  this  one 
prison  is  half  empty.  It  being  impossible  to  carry  out  any  satis- 
factory disciplinary  treatment  in  very  small  prisons,  their  existence 
is  in  every  sense  an  evil,  and  their  abolition  would  be  gladly 
welcomed  by  the  friends  of  prison  economy. 

Very  few  words  will  suffice  to  sum  up.     The  attempt  has  now  conclusion, 
been  made  to  shew, 

That  the  antiquated  conception  of  the  right  of  society  to  visit 
retaliatory  punishment  on  its  criminals  being  exploded,  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  tread-wheel,  shot-drill,  and  similar  penal 
machinery  is  indefensible  and  inexpedient. 

That  the  use  of  such  instruments  imposes  a  needless  cost  on  the 
country  for  the  support  of  its  criminals,  who  under  a  more  enlight- 
ened system  may  be  made  to  contribute  largely  towards,  if  not 
wholly  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

That  the  "one  thing  needful"  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  is  the  hearty  recognition  by  the  Legislature  of  useful  prison 
industry,  and  its  systematic  adoption  in  the  various  gaols  of  the 
country,  without  which  the  highest  possible  reformatory  and 
economical  results  are  unattainable. 

That  such  opinions  are  abroad  and  taking  root,  enough  has  been 
said  to  show.  A  new  experience  is  thus  in  coui'se  of  development, 
namely,  that  labour,  at  its  present  high  rate  of  remuneration,  is  of 
as  great  value  in  prison  as  it  is  out  of  doors.  The  magic  words 
"prison  profits"  are  already  catching  the  ear  of  the  ratepayer, 
who  will  not  be  slow  to  demand  the  removal  of  existing  legisla- 
tive obstacles  to  a  sound  system  of  prison  economy. 
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It  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  those  interested  in  statistical  inquiries, 
that  in  all  countries  where  births  arc  recorded  the  registers  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  more  of  the  male,  than  of  the  female  sex 
enter  the  world.  In  England,  the  proportion,  from  1857  to  1866, 
was  104-5  males  to  100  females.  In  1857,  male  births  were  as 
105-2,  and  in  1865,  as  104-0  to  100.  The  same  curious  circum- 
stance holds  good  of  other  countries.  Quetelet*  has  given  a  table 
based  on  the  researches  of  Captain  Bickes,  the  result  of  seventy 
million  cases.  The  average  varies  in  different  states  from  105-38  to 
108-91,  but  the  average  for  Europe  generally  is  106-00. 

In  a  Paper  bj'  ^I.  A.  Legoyt  in  the  Journal  des  Economistes  (3rd 
S.  X.  196,  mai,  1868,)  there  is  the  following  interesting  table  : — 

Tablk  I. 

Frojwrtion  of  Male  Births  to  every  100  Fcmxde  Births,  Legitimate 

and  Illegitimate,  in  various  States  of  Europe. 


Periods. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Austria    

Bavaria    

Belgium     

France t . . 

1853-1857 
1856-1860 
1841-1860 
1858-1860 
1854-1858 
1863-1864 
1850-1859 
1858-1861 
1856-1860 
1841-1800 

106-22 
106-98 
105-47 
105-10 
106-46 
106-09 
105-53 
106-18 
104-96 
105-21 

105-27 
103-71 
102-53 
103-79 
96-87 
102-10 
103-32 
103-85 
102-12 
103-4  t 

Hanover 

Italv         

Netherlands     .... 

Saxony     

Sweden    

Norway    

*  Quctclet  «»>•  V  Homme,  i.  43. 
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Babbage  lias  given  several  tables  iu  his  letter,  "  On  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  Bii'ths  of  the  two  sexes,  under  different  circum- 
Btances."  (Brewster's  "Edinb.  Journal  of  Science,"  i.  85,  1829.) 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  re-produce  these,  as  the  results  are 
generally  identical  with  those  stated  in  the  above  table. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  that  with  the  Jews 
the  proportion  of  male  births  is  decidedly  larger  than  with 
Christians:  thus,  in  Prussia  the  proportion  is  as  113,  in  Breslau 
as  114,  and  in  Livonia  as  120  to  100;  the  Christian  births  in  these 
countries  being  the  same  as  usual,  for  instance,  in  Livonia  as  104 
to  100.  It  is  a  still  more  singular  fact,  that  in  different  nations, 
under  different  conditions  and  climates,  in  Naples,  Prussia,  West- 
phalia, France,  and  England  the  excess  of  male  over  female  births 
is  less  when  they  are  illegitimate  than  when  legitimate."* 

These  two  propositions  that  there  are  more  males  than  females 
born,  but  that  the  excess  is  smaller  amongst  "natural"  children 
than  those  born  in  wedlock,  are  supported  by  the  general  testimony 
of  all  European  birth-registers,  and  have  been  very  generally 
accepted  by  statistical  writers.  Many  ingenious  conjectures  have 
been  framed  to  account  for  the  disparity,  but  a  late  writer,  and 
one  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  rashness,  has  thrown  doubts 
upon  the  reality  of  the  alleged  facts. 

Mr.  "W.  L.  Sargant,  whose  observations  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect  and  consideration,  in'^his  "  Essay  by  a  Birmingham 
Manufacturer,"  has  thus  expressed  his  own  explanation  of  the 
figures  : — 

"  Another  misunderstanding  as  to  births,  is  far  less  simple  than 
"the  one  I  have  mentioned  above.  It  is  well  known,  that  among 
"the  births  registered,  the  males  everywhere  exceed  the  females;  the 
"excess  is  generally  called  five  per  cent.,  but  it  is  not  commonly 
' '  known  that  it  varies  in  different  places  from  four  to  six  per  cent. 
"The  ordinary  notion  is  that  105  boys  are  regularly  bom  to  100 
"girls.  A  sceptic,  like  myself,  long  familiar  with  statistical  lies, 
"may  be  excused  if  he  demands  further  intj^uiry,  if  he  suggests  that 

*  "Descent  of  Man,"   1871,  p.  301. 
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"  Lirth-rcgistt'i's  may  be  inaccurate,  and  may  be  more  inaccurate  in 
"one  place  than  in  another.  But  supposing  inaccuracy,  ■would  not 
"that  be  found  equally  as  to  both  sexes?  I  think  not :  I  believe  that 
"throughout  the  ^vo^ld  the  birth  of  a  boy  is  more  of  an  event,  and 
"that  feudal  customs  as  to  descent  of  land,  have  exaggerated  this 
"natural  preference  in  modem  Europe.  It  is  not  unlikely,  there- 
"fore,  that  male  births  are  more  carefully  registered  than  female  ; 
"and  that  part  of  the  apparent  excess  of  male  births  is  owing  to 
"this  cause. 

"If  wc  come  to  the  births  of  illegitimate  children,  the  circum- 
"  stances  are  different.  In  England,  at  any  rate,  the  mother  of  an 
"illegitimate  registers  its  birth  not  with  any  view  to  a  possible 
"inheritance,  not  from  the  expectation  of  continuing  a  family,  but 
"to  get  a  claim  on  the  putative  father.  Now  this  is  equally 
"important,  whether  the  child  is  a  boy  or  a  girl.  In  tliis  country, 
"therefore,  we  may  assume  that  the  two  sexes  are  equally 
"registered  in  the  case  of  illegitimates;  and  as  many  legitimate 
"boys  are  probably  better  registered  than  gu-ls,  it  foUows  that, 
"judged  by  the  register,  the  excess  of  boys  over  girls  will  be  the 
"greater  in  the  case  of  legitimates.     Suppose : — 

"Legitimate. .    Born  105  boys  and   102  giils,  registered 

104  boys  and  102  girls Excess     4 

"Illegitimate..  Born  105  boys  and  102  gii'ls,  registered 

104  boys  and  101  girls , .  .Excess     3 

"Xow,  this  difference  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  has 
"been  a  copious  source  of  debate.  The  explanation  I  have  given 
"not  having  been  thought  of,  it  has  been  believed  that  there  existed 
"  a  real  difference  between  legitimates  and  illegitimates,  as  to  the 
"proportion  of  the  sexes;  and  the  cause  of  that  difference  has  been 
"inquisitively  sought.  Strange  explanations  have  been  offered;  the 
"most  popular,  I  believe,  being  that  a  great  proportion  of  iUegiti- 
"  mates  are  the  first  children  of  their  mothers,  and  that,  2^^rhaj}s, 
"first  children  are  more  often  females  than  are  their  successors. 
"A  perhaps  is  not  a  satisfactory  basis  for  an  explanation — Con- 
"jectural  statistics  again ! 
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"It  may  be  tliought,  however,  that  my  explanation  is  fonndecl  on 
''a  conjecture,  on  a  "perhaps  boys  are  better  registered ;"  but  this 
".is  not  so.  The  notion  occurred  to  me  as  an  explanation  of  a 
' '  difficulty  which  arose  in  another  investigation :  the  notion  appears 
"to  me  to  be  far  higher  than  a  conjecture  ;  '^because,  while  it  is  in 
"itself  highly  probable,  it  harmonizes  facts  otherwise  unexplained, 
"and  therefore  rises  from  conjecture  to  hypothesis,  and  from 
"hypothesis  to  theory. 

"The  facts  arc  these.  In  a  paper  I  read  to  the  Statistical  Society, 
"in  1865,  I  inquired  whether  the  Census  of  1861  gave  results  con- 
"  sisfcent  with  the  figures  of  the  Registrar  General.  If,  in  a  certain 
"town  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  Census,  there  had 
"been  registered  1,000  births  and  200  deaths  out  of  these  children 
"born,  the  Census  ought  to  have  shown  800  infants  under  a  year 
"old;  if,  in  England,  there  had  been  registered  600,000  births,  and 
"100,000  deaths  out  of  these,  the  Census  ought  to  have  shown 
"500,000  infants  under  a  year  old.  There  would,  of  course,  be  some 
"disturbance  by  emigration,  and  by  migration  from  Scotland  and 
"Ireland,  and  from  county  to  county.  Taking  all  these  circumstances 
"into  account,  I  found  that  the  Census  had  much  understated  the 
"Inumbers  of  infants.  For  the  present,  I  will  not  enumerate  the 
"particulars;  I  will  confine  myself  to  those  which  bear  upon  the 
"  question  before  us.  The  infants,  I  say,  were  greatly  understated, 
"  if  we  were  to  believe  the  Eegistrar  General's  figures:  so  many 
"births,  so  many  deaths,  so  many,  therefore,  left  alive ;  what  had 
* '  become  of  those  who  did  not  appear  in  the  Census  ?  But  the 
"  most  perplexing  cirumstances  was  this  : — 

"  Understated  in  the  case  of  boys,  12  per  cent, 
*'  ,,  ,,  ,,    girls,  only  10^  per  cent. 

"  "Was  it  likely  that  in  so  mere  a  form  as  hastily  filling  up  a  printed 
"  Census  paper,  not  to  be  preserved  as  evidence,  a  parent  would 
"  remember  one  sex  more  than  the  other  ?  Eevolving  the  matter, 
"  I  saw  that  the  diiference  might  arise  in  registering  the  births ;  then 
' '  I  thought  of  the  possibility  that  many  parents  would  be  more  intent 
"  on  registering  a  boy  than  on  registering  a  girl.     After  discussing 
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"  this  with  compctont  friends,  I  conchulcd  that  there  wns  a  high 
"probability  of  this  preference  existing ;  and  as  the  conjecture  solved 
"  the  problem,  I  regarded  it  as  a  fairly  established  theory. 

"  My  explanation  then  is  not  founded  on  a  perhaps,  but  on  figures 
**  otherwise  unexplained.  I  conclude  that  the  difterencc  between 
"  legitimates  and  illegitimates  as  to  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  at 
"  birth  is  apparent  and  not  real,  and  is  the  result  of  defective  regis- 
"  tration:  more  defective  in  the  case  of  legitimate  girls  than  in  the 
"  case  of  illegitimate  girls.  As  to  those  who  say  that  iUegimates  are 
**  often  first  children  ;  and  that  perhaps  first  children  have  more 
"girls  among  them  than  other  children  have,  let  them  count  somo 
"  thousands  of  first  children  of  each  sex,  and  give  iis  the  result." 

Now,  in  considering  if  the  apparent  excess  is  a  matter 
of  registration,  it  seems  necessary  to  learn  what  is  the  pro- 
portion of  male  to  female  births  in  cases  where  the  disturbing 
influence  which  Mr,  Sra-gaut  has  mentioned  is  not  operative."'-*  As 
we  are  so  dependent  upon  birth-registers,  it  will  be  palpable  tliat 
evidence  of  the  kind  required  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  same 
ease  or  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  other  case.  A  sufficient 
number,  however,  can  be  adduced  bearing  upon  this  point. 

In  the  case  of  the  Eoyal  Families  of  Europe  we  liave  in 
historical  and  genealogical  books  a  full  account  of  all  their 
marriages  and  issue.  The  Ahnanach  de  Gotha  is  regarded  as  a 
semi-official  publication,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  faithful  register 
of  all  those  who  arc  members  of  the  Royal  houses.  Taking  the 
first  part  for  1873  which  relates  to  actual  reigning  families,  after 


*  In  a  note  to  the  writer,  Mr.  Sargant  says  : — "  Allow  mc  to  point  out 

that  in  my  paper  I  only  say  ihsii  part  of  the  excess  of  registered  male  hirths 

is  to  he  attributed  to  registration.     You  seem  to  understand  mo  to  dispute 

all  excess  of  males.      As   to   tlic   theorj'   I   am    comhating,    your  figures 

knock  it  on  the  head.      Tliat  theory   turns   on  a   'perhaps    more    first 

children  are  females.'     Your  table,  page  ,  makes  out  the  contrary  as 

2622  males  ,      ...     8548  ,   , 

;,o,.- -f       11,  ,      compared  with     -    -  or  dcduct- 

23bo  femalos=  11   per    cent.  8009=0  per  cent., 

jng  first-born  '—^ 

o<01=4  per  cent. 
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rejectiug  all  ambiguous  instances,  there  remain  328  male  births 
to  257  female  births — an  excess  of  males  scarcely  credible.  Of 
first  fruits  of  marriage,  there  were  101  male  to  83  female  births. 

Dr.  J.  Campbell  gives  the  result  of  his  inquiries  as  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  sexes  amongst  the  children  born  in  the  harems 
of  Siam,  and  the  result  of  his  enumeration  is  that  17  heads  of 
families  had  by  191  different  mothers,  229  sons  and  211  daughters, 
which  shows  that  there  polygamy  does  not  as  is  generally  supposed 
lead  to  a  larger  number  of  female  births.'"' 

j^ext  in  reliability  come  the  statistics  of  the  peerage. 

Mr.  Sadler  has  given  a  table  exhibiting  the  ages  of  1627  peers 
at  their  marriage,  and  the  number  and  sex  of  their  children, 
from  which  the  following  figures  are  taken ; — 

Table  II. 


Age  of  the  Peers 
at  Marriage. 

Number  of 
Marriages. 

IMale 
Births. 

Female 
Births. 

Under  21 

54 

143 

124 

21    to    26 

307 

668 

712 

26    „    31 

284 

696 

609 

31     ,,    36 

137 

298 

263 

36    „    41 

90 

149 

151 

41     „    46 

58 

93 

83 

46    „    51 

51 

79 

83 

51     ,,    56 

19 

15 

11 

56    ,,    61 

11 

12 

6 

61     „    66 

12 

3 

4 

66  and  upwards . 

4 

2 

4 

Totals 

1027 

2158 

2050 

The  next  scries  of  figures  I  have  been  able  to  get  arc  both  more 
extensive  and  more  decided  than  those  so  far  presented.     They 
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were  talDulatcd  by  Dr.  Robert  Collins,  not  with  reference  to  the 
question  tvc  are  now  discussing,  but  with  relation  to  the  periods 
of  births.  Dr.  Collins,  in  a  paper  on  that  subject  read  before  the 
British  Association,  in  1837,  gave  the  result  of  16,000  cases 
which  had  come  under  his  notice  as  master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital  (1820-32).  The  following  table  is  taken  from  it,  but  the 
third  and  last  columns  has  been  added  for  ease  of  comparison  : — 
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In  this  Dublin  Hospital,  then,  there  is  an  excess  of  males  in  all 
births  of  G  per  cent ;  of  first-born,  1 1  per  cent. ;  of  births  exclud- 

4  percent.),  4percent. 


.       ^    ,  ,  ,  .       8548—2627         222 

mg  first-born  (viz.,  -.^r^^^^ — ^,::^^  or 


8069—2365         5704 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Euncorn,  the  House  Surgeon  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  in  this  city,  the  number  of  births  in  connection 
■svith  that  institution  in  one  yeai",  (1834)  has  been  obtained.  The 
number  of  male  births  was  2153,  and  of  female  births  1758. 

We  have  then  the  following  results  : — 
Table  IV. 


Statistics  of  Eoyal  Families  of  Europe . . 

Siamese  harems 

English  Peerage    

Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital .  . 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Man- 


chester. 


Total 


Males. 


328 

229 

2158 

8548 

2753 


Females. 


257 

211 

2050 

8069 

1758 


13416       12430 


Males  to 
100  Females 


128-3 
109 
104 
105-5 

119-4 


The  experience  of  25,761  cases,  to  which  the  disturbing  influence 
of  the  supposed  better  registration  of  male  births  does  not  apply, 
shows  that  there  is  a  natural  law  in  obedience  to  which  more 
males  than  females  enter  the  world.  With  regard  to  the  sex  of 
the  first-born,  there  are,  perhaps,  not  suflieient  instances  to  warrant 
a  generalization,  but  the  preceeding  tables  give  5,181  first  births 
of  which  2,733  were  boys  and  2,448  were  girls.  This  excess  of 
male  first-born  supports  Mr.  Sargant's  view,  and  is  fatal  to  the 
theory  he  combats  ;  a  theory  that  assumes  an  excess  of  females 
among  first-born  as  compared  with  others. 

This  is  the  principal  object  of  my  paper,  but  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  mark  the  variations  in  the  'proportion  of  the 
sexes  at  dififerent  periods  of  life.  The  annexed  table  will  show 
these  changes : — 
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Table  V. 


Toiiulation  of 

England  and 

i 

Population  of  England  and 

Age. 

Wales  at  various  ages. 

Ago. 

Wales  at  various  ages. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

C'uder  ) 
1  yr.  1 

3^4,742 

342,148 

40  yrs. 

590,097 

639,705 

-^5      „ 

506,947 

540  094 

1  year. 

297,215 

296,778 

50    „ 

455,788 

488,901 

2     ,. 

306,667 

307,494 

55    ,, 

345,907 

372,261 

^     „ 

297,253 

299,068 

(iO    .. 

294,675 

328,010 

■i     ,. 

290,587 

289,329 

05    „ 

205.370 

235,«68 

0       ,. 

1,350.819 

1,355,707 

70    „ 

149,887 

17^,086 

10      „ 

1,220,770 

1,203,469  , 

75    ,, 

82,091 

99,896 

15      „ 

1,084,713 

1,095,669 

80    .. 

38,573 

51,265 

20      ., 

951,917 

1,052,843  ; 

85    „ 

11,685 

17,896 

2o      .. 

843,278 

937,299 

90    „     , 

2,383 

4,338 

30      .. 

716,320 

813,675   : 

95    „ 

390 

S55 

35      „  1 

640,819 

700,534 

100    „ 

41 

119 

Onu  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  social  statistics,  so  far  as  the 
old  world  is  concerned,  is  the  redundancy  of  women. 

Mr.  Greg  quotes  the  following  table  from  the  supplement  to  tlie 
llepoits  of  the  Statistical  Congress  of  Pans. 

Tarle  VI. 


England  (1851' 103-29  f(  males  to   100  males. 

l"'':mfe 1U1-(J<S 

Turk.  V  (l.S4i^    101 -62 

Austria   (1840)    1(il'-9!( 

Prussia   (1849)     I()U07 

liussia   (1855) 101-6(1 

United   States  (1.S50..  .  . .  9502 


In   America,  according  to  Iheir  last   Census,  there  are  still  more 
men  than  women,  the  figincs  being  :  — 
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Males G,086,87'2 

Feniaks 5,968,571 

Thero  was  then  a  maic  surplus  of  a  quaiter  of  a  million.  At 
lionie  we  have  to  deal  with  very  different  figures.  "  Of  the 
31, 628, .338  inhahitaiits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1871,  it  appears 
that  15,o(')8  w(  re  males  and  16,260,213  were  females,  so  that 
there  w  :s  an  excess  of  female  population  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1871.  of  892,088.  There  were  207,198  males  in  the 
aimy,  navy,  and  nien  hant  service  abroad;  so  that  the  excess  of 
females  when  tlieM-  arr  connted  is  718,566."* 

This  excess  ol  fciii.de  adult  population  is  the  result  of  various 
and  comph  X  cnusc  s.  Male  children  are  subject  to  a  higher 
death  rate,  .uul  tlie  lisks  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  after  life, 
arc  gii'ater  than  with  the  opposite  sex.  The  army  and  navy 
absyrl)  thousands,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  stream  of 
emigration,  which  has  hcen  steadily  flowing  from  this  country  for 
above  a  generation,  has  borne, on  its  waves  men  only.  The  extent 
of  f'ennde  emigration  is  very  trifling.  My  paper  is  a  pure  statistical 
one,  and  I  refrain  from  moralizing ;  but  surely  one  of  the  most 
painful  adjuncts  of  European  civilization  are  these  thousands  of 
women  who  can  never  become  wdves  and  mothers,  and  to  whom  so 
many  of  the  ordinary  roads  to  fortune  and  fame  are  barred  by  social 
prejudice  and  caste  feeling. 


*  "  Drysdiile  on  the  Population  Difficulty,"  1S73,  p. 
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lu  the  early  days  of  sanitary  advocacy,  the  friends  of  the 
movement  strongly  urged  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of 
death  registration.  It  was  said  that  two  important  ends  would  be 
served  thereby.  First,  much  more  exact  knowledge  would  be 
acquired  respecting  the  causes  of  mortality ;  and,  second,  reliable 
statistics  would  be  gradually  accumulated,  showing  the  death  rate 
from  year  to  year,  and  thus  furnishing  the  data  required,  in 
order  to  correctly  measure  the  progress  made.  The  pioneers  of 
sanitaiy  reform  looked  forward  to  the  future  death  register  with  a 
profound  assui'ance  that  it  would  afford  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  important  changes  which 
they  advocated,  and  a  certainty  that  the  consequent  saving  of  human 
life  would  be  the  best  possible  justification  for  the  large  expenditure 
of  public  money,  and  the  very  serious  interference  with  private 
property,  which,  they  acknowledged,  their  projects  involved.  To-day 
we  have  the  data  before  us,  and  arc  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  anticipations  have  been  fulfilled.  The  sanitary  condition 
of  every  moderate  sized  community  in  the  countiy  has  undergone  a 
change,  which  in  very  many  cases  has  not  been  merely  a  reform, 
but  a  revolution.     Year  after  year  Parliament  has  been  engaged  in 
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enacting  new  lav/s,  or  amending  old  ones,  for  the  protection  of  tlie 
public  health,  whilst  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  become 
enormous  in  its  proportions. 

It  would  be  utterly  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  general  results  can  be  easily  shown. 

The  thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  Registrar- General  gives  the 
death  rate  during  thirty  years — i.e.,  from  1838,  when  registration 
was  commenced,  to  1867.  It  will  perhaps  be  better  if  we  divide 
the  epoch  into  three  periods  of  ten  years  each  : — 

Death  rate,  1838  to  18i7 221  per  10,000  of  population. 

„        „     18i8  „   1857  ....  221 
„        „     1858  „    1867  ....  225 

The  latest  published  return  of  the  Registrar- General  is  for  1871, 
and  we  find  that  the  average  since  1867  is  as  follows  : — 

Death  rate,  1868  to  1871 226  per  10,000  of  population. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  hope,  so  fondly  and  confidently  entertained 
by  the  early  sanitary  advocates,  of  a  veiy  considerable  declension  in 
the  national  death  rate,  utterly  blighted.  Instead  of  a  decrease, 
Y/e  have  an  increase  of  about  five  in  each  10,000  inhabitants.  There 
is  something  almost  startling  in  the  confession  which  has  to  be 
made,  that  the  pre-sanitarj'  period  was  less  mortal  than  that  during 
which  the  most  elaborate  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
health  have  been  carried  out. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  comes  it  that  the  previsions  of 
the  early  sanitarians  should  have  been  so  extensively  and  disastrously 
falsified  ?  It  may  aid  us  in  our  eflort  to  solve  the  problem  if  we 
specialize  our  enquiries,  and  take  some  one  district  presenting  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  has  been  attempted  in  the  country  in  the  Vi'ay  of 
sanitary  improvement,  which  shall  neither  be  extreme  in  one  direction 
as  is  the  case  with  London,  or  as  are  those  of  Salisbury  and  Ely  in 
the  other.  I  mention  these  places  because  in  each  we  see  examples 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  hygienic  efforts  when  they  are  not 
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neutralized  by  adverse  agencies.  Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  no 
better  example  could  be  selected  than  that  of  Liverpool.  That  gi-eat 
community  has  long  been  a  model,  in  all  matters  of  sanitary  entei-prise, 
for  the  rest  of  the  countr}\  The  experiment  has  been  tried  there  in 
the  most  spirited  manner,  and  during  a  longer  period  than  anjwhere 
else.  It  led  the  van  in  the  battle  of  sanitary  legislation  ;  its  expendi- 
ture on  sanitary  improvements  has  been  unstinted.  The  Health 
Committee  has  always  included  in  its  number,  some  of  the  ablest 
business  men  in  the  locality.  It  has  secured  the  best  professional 
skill  available.  Its  medical  officer  receives  £1200  per  annum,  and 
its  engineer  is  paid  the  same  amount.  Each  has  a  large  staff  of 
assistants  ;  indeed,  these  latter  have  been  declared  to  be  legion,  and 
numerous  enough  to  conquer  a  German  principality.  Thus  it  is 
apparent  that  in  no  place  in  the  kingdom  have  the  resources  of 
sanitaiy  science  been  more  fully  developed,  or  more  ably  and 
strenuously  worked  out.  It  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover, 
that  Livei-pool  possesses  hygienic  advantages  of  no  mean  value. 
Built  for  the  most  part  on  the  side  of  two  eminences  of  the  red 
sandstone  formation,  sheltered  from  the  east,  and  standing  on  the 
banks  of  a  largo  tidal  river,  swept  by  the  sea  breezes,  and  possessing 
an  equability  of  climate,  superior  to  very  many  other  pai-ts  of  the 
country,  there  are  no  inherent  obstacles  calculated  to  paralyze  the 
aids  afforded  by  art,  and  prevent  these  from  yielding  their  legitimate 
results.  Moreover,  the  state  of  things  which  pi'evailed  in  the 
pre-sanitary  era,  were  such  as  to  warrant  the  most  enthusiastic 
anticipations  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  sanitary  reform,  whenever 
their  pi-oposals  might  be  enforced.  At  that  time  the  condition  of 
the  majority  of  the  streets  in  Liverpool  was  simply  horrible.  The 
water  supply  was  defective  in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality.  The 
dwellings  of  the  poor  were  of  the  most  miserable  kind.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  in  Liverpool  in  1837,  a 
communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Whitty,  the  head  constable,  in 
which  he  stated  that  39,310  persons  were  living  in  cellars.  The 
character  of  these  places  was  in  some  instances  appalling,     ^fany  of 
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them  were  occupied  niglitly  by  tramps,  thieveSj  aud  other  dangerous 
characters.  Some,  even  of  the  better  kind  of  lodging-houses,  owing 
to  filth  and  overcrowding,  were  hotbeds  of  typhus.  Nor  is  this  the 
worst.  Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  condition  of  large  towns,  stated  that  the  whole  of 
the  cellar  population  of  the  parish  were  absolutely  without  any  place 
of  deposit  for  their  refuse  matter,  and  even  the  front  houses, 
inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  were  to  a  large  extent  in  a  similar 
predicament.  In  twenty-six  streets  of  the  description  referred  to, 
situated  between  Scotland-road  and  Vauxhall-road,  and  containing 
about  1200  front  houses,  not  less  than  804,  or  two-thirds,  were 
without  either  yard,  privy,  or  ashpit.  The  result  was,  that  the  filth 
and  refuse  of  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  anywhere  and  eveiwwhere 
about.  "Hence,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  a  large  surface  of  the  ground 
within  and  without  these  ill-ventilated  courts  and  dwellings  is 
constantly  polluting  the  atmosphere  with  its  efiiuvia." 

Mr.  Samuel  Holmes  reports  : — "There  are  thousands  of  houses 
and  hundreds  of  courts  in  this  town  without  a  single  drain  of  any 
kind,  and  I  never  hail  anything  with  greater  delight  than  I  do  a 
violent  tempest,  or  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  for  these  are  the  only 
scavengers  that  thousands  have  had,  to  cleanse  away  the  impurities 
and  filth  in  which  they  live,  or  rather  exist." 

Here,  then,  was  a  field  of  the  most  inviting  kind  ior  the 
operations  of  the  skill,  zeal,  and  enterprise  of  the  sanitary  reformer, 
and  ere  long  it  was  fully  and  most  zealously  worked.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  reports  which  I  have  quoted  from,  a  vast,  radical 
reform  has  been  effected.  The  water  supply  has  been  immensely 
improved ;  instead  of  tramps  being  packed  closely  together  in 
lethean  dens,  each  lodger  has  allotted  to  him  not  less  than  300  cubic 
feet  of  space  :  thousands  of  cellar  dwellings  have  been  condemned  as 
unfit  for  human  habitations,  and  totally  closed;  masses  of  dilapidated 
houses  have  been  swept  away  ;  an  enormous  number  of  dwellings 
have  been  erected  in  more  salubrious  suburbs  ;  lodging-houses  and 
sub-let   houses   have   been   placed   under   systematic   supervision ; 
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every  court  is  paved  or  flagged,  and  looked  after  by  an  inspector  of 
nuisances  ;  dust  carts  go  about  daily  to  remove  refuse  ;  eveiy  house 
is  drained,  and  a  most  complete  system  of  sewerage  has  been 
established,  to  say  nothing  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
providing  baths,  wash-houses,  museum,  public  library,  and  public 
parks. 

To  accomplish  all  this  has  been  a  work  involving  vast  expense. 
Property  owners  have  suffered  severely.  In  some  cases,  it  is  said, 
persons  who  formerly  lived  in  comfort  and  even  affluence,  on  incomes 
derived  from  cottage  property,  have  been  reduced  to  penury  and 
ruin,  owing  to  the  sacrifices  they  have  been  called  upon  to  make,  in 
order  to  bring  the  condition  of  their  property  into  a  satisfactoiy 
sanitary  condition.  Loud  have  been  the  complaints  and  bitter  the 
protestations  and  denunciations  of  this  class.  The  Health  Committee 
has,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  objectors,  acting  inexorably  on 
the  motto,  iSahis  populi  lex  suprema.  But  what  amount  will  it  be 
supposed  has  been  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  ?  No 
less  a  sum  than  £4,000,000   sterling  ! 

And  what  ha"s  c  been  the  results  ? 

Liverpool  began  its  sanitary  operations  by  obtaining  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament ;  this  became  operative  on  the  1st  of  January, 
18-i7.  Very  shortly  afterwards  a  radical  reform  was  carried 
out  in  the  lodging-houses,  cellar  dwellings,  and  courts.  By  the 
year  1850,  the  sanitaiy  authorities  may  be  said  to  have  got  fairly 
under.weigh  ;  we  may  therefore  justly  glance  at  the  progress  made 
during  the  next  ten  years.  In  his  report  for  1859,  Dr.  Duncan,  who 
was  appointed  the  first  medical  officer  of  health,  says  : — 

'•  A  comparison  of  a  series  of  years  with  other  similar  averages  at 
diflurent  periods,  will  alone  furnish  reliable  results.  Taking,  then, 
tlu'ee  periods  of  five  years  each,  commencing  with  the  five  years 
immodiatoly  previous  to  the  operation  of  the  Sanitary  Act — omitting 
the  three  following  years  as  unfair  for  comparison,  the  first  and  last 
being  the  years  of  Irish  famine  and  epidemic  cholera — and  dividing 
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the  remaining  ten  j'ears  into  two  equal  periods,  we  get  tlic  following 
results  : — 

Deaths  per  10,000. 

Five  years  1842-46  (previous  to  Sanitary  Act) 823 

„     1850-54         „  „  „  ....     306 

„     1855-59         „  „  „  ....     289 

The  comparison  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  periods  shows  a  saving 
in  the  latter  of  nearly  1600  lives  yearly  on  the  present  population 
of  Liverpool ;  or,  if  a  comparison  of  individual  years  be  preferred, 
and  we  contrast  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  Sanitary  Act 
with  the  year  ending  31st  December  last  (1859),  the  result  shows  a 
saving  of  5,600  lives  in  1859." 

The  triumphant  success  which  had  attended  the  zealous  efforts  of 
the  Liverpool  Health  Committee,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
movement  in  favour  of  sanitary  reform  over  the  country.  Sanitarians 
felt  their  hands  doubly  strengthened  ;  their  opponents  stood 
confounded  before  statistics  and  results,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  or  explain  away.  The  Kegistrar- General,  who  had  been 
accustomed,  year  after  year,  to  stigmatize  the  authorities  of  Liver- 
pool for  their  apathy  and  neglect,  now  acknowledged  frankly  the 
noble  things  achieved,  and  pointed  thereto  as  proofs  of  what  might 
be  done  elsewhere  by  intelligent  and  zealous  effort.  Justly  proud  of 
the  beneficent  victories  which  had  been  gained,  the  Health  Committee 
and  their  able  officers.  Dr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Newlands,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  assistant  town  clerk,  Mr.  Macgowan,  their  legal 
adviser,  pursued  their  labours  with  unabated  energy,  and  with  the 
encouraging  assurance  that  still  further  triumphs  would  result.  Up 
to  that  time  ^63, 000, 000  sterling  had  been  expended,  and  since  that 
time  above  £1,000,000  more  has  been  spent.  Let  us,  then,  briefly 
glance  at  the  death  rate  for  the  subsequent  ten  years,  18G0-69, 
again  dividing  the  decade  into  two  periods  of  five  years  each  : — 

Deaths  per  10,000. 

1860-64 307 

1865-69 , 331 
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But  the  tieatli  rate,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  the  preceding  five  years 
was  289  per  10,000.  Thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to 
cany  out  the  policy  which  had  been  so  wonderfully  successful,  the 
ground  gained  was  completely  lost,  so  that  the  death  rate  for  the 
latter  five  years  equalled,  nay,  slightly  exceeded,  that  of  the  five 
years  prior  to  the  Liverpool  Sanitary  Act  coming  into  operation. 
After  prcventible  disease  had  been  so  completely  brought  under 
check  that  it  was  believed  it  could  never  again  appear  in  an  epidemic 
fonn,  the  course  of  events  changed.  Typhus  once  more  began  to 
spread,  then  burst  forth,  and  raged  year  after  year  with  an  intensity 
never  before  seen  ;  whilst  the  death  rate  went  on  increasing  until 
the  authorities  stood  aghast  and  paralysed  by  the  failure  of  their 
utmost  efforts  to  cope  with  so  frightful  a  state  of  things.  What  is 
the  explanation  of  this  extraordinaiy  reverse  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  problem  of  deep  interest,  and  of 
very  great  importance,  as  regards  the  extent  to  which  it  affects  the 
pockets  of  ratepayers  in  general,  or  of  owners  of  property  in 
particular.  But  it  is  one  of  far  more  serious  concern  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  health,  morals,  and  happiness  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Its  solution,  however,  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  no  little 
difficulty,  but  as  it  is  desirable  on  practical  grounds,  I  will,  with 
your  kind  forbearance,  attempt  the  task,  and  with  as  much  brevity 
as  clearness  will  permit. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  disaster  was  not  attributable  to 
lack  of  cftbrt,  or  change  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  redoubled  their  exertions — their 
cnteqDrise  and  determination  rose  with  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  It 
was  not  owing,  as  in  1847,  to  an  irruption  of  miserable  famine- 
stricken  Irish,  for  Irish  immigration  was  considerably  less  than  it 
had  previously  been.  In  1851-3  there  were  relieved  in  the  casual 
wards  fifteen  L-ish  to  ten  English  ;  in  1865  this  proportion  was  four 

Irish  to  ten  English. 

It  was  not  owing  to  any  sudden  or  unprecedented  increase  in  the 

density    of  population  in  the   more   crowded   parts  of  Livei-pool — • 
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the  parish.  The  census  of  1841  showed  au  increase  iu  the  parish — 
i.e.,  the  most  thickly  popuhited  part  of  Liverpool — of  57,782  ;  that 
of  1851  an  increase  of  35,343  ;  but  that  of  18G1  only  showed  au 
increase  of  11,506,  the  diminution  continuing  throughout  the  last 
decade.  There  was,  in  fact,  an  outfloAV  from  the  oldest  and  most 
insanitary  localities  towards  the  more  open  and  elevated  parts  of  the 
borough.  The  rates  of  suburban  increase  were  as  follows,  according 
to  the  respective  census  returns: — 1841,  26,776;  1851,  54,215; 
1861,  63,280.  I  find  that  in  1851  the  average  number  of 
inhabitants  to  each  house  in  the  borough  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Duncan  to  be  6*8  ;  the  average  number,  according  to  Dr.  Trench, 
in  1861,  was  6-7.  A  most  important  point  to  be  remembered  is, 
that  the  worst  of  all  forms  of  overcrowding  had  been  put  down  by 
the  regulation  and  inspection  of  lodging-houses,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  total  closing  of  thousands  of  those  low,  damp,  filthy 
cellars,  very  many  of  which  had  formerly  been  nightly  crowded  by 
the  very  worst  class  of  tramps  and  beggars. 

Again,  the  increased  death  rate  could  not  have  been  attributable 
to  the  state  of  the  sewers,  since  rarely,  if  ever,  could  any  indication 
of  injurious  emanations  be  detected.  To  make  assurance,  however, 
doubly  sure,  the  Health  Committee  had  them  ventilated,  but  the 
good  done  was  more  than  neutralized  by  some  other  agency. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  trough  water-closets.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  they  were  considerable  improvements  over  the  privy 
system  ;  nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  the  mortality,  not\vithstanding 
their  general  adoption,  became  higher  than  before.  Indeed,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  disheartening  than  the  unbroken  succession  of 
failures  which  characterised  the  efi'orts  of  the  Committee.  It  almost 
appeared  as  if  the  more  they  did  to  lower  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the 
greater  the  height  to  which  it  attained ;  like  the  man  whom  Bunyan 
saw  in  his  dream,  trying  to  put  out  a  great  fire,  the  more  water  he 
poured  on  to  it  and  the  higher  the  flames  arose. 

What,  then,  were  the  agencies  which  so  diastrously  neutralized 
the  ciforts  which,  prior  to  1861.  had  been  so  successful  ? 
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There  \Yere  two  circumstances  which  occuiTed  about  this  time, 
each  of  Avhich  might  have  had  some  effect.  The  first  was  an 
outbreak  of  tj-phus,  which  was  pretty  general.  A  wave  of  typhine 
seems  to  have  swept  across  the  countiy,  affecting  Livei-pool  and 
other  populous  districts.  In  various  towns  in  Lancashire  it  caused 
some  deaths,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  it  almost  completely 
disappeared.  In  Liverpool  it  caused  no  anxietj'  at  first ;  the 
authorities  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  sanitaiy  defences  of 
the  town.  18G1  was  also  memorable  for  the  commencement  of  that 
terrible  four  years'  conflict  between  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  United  States.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a 
failure  of  shipments  considerably  affected  Liverpool,  and  many 
persons  believe  that  the  destitution  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  supply  led  to  the  outbreak  of  t\n[)hus,  which  soon  assumed 
an  epidemic  form.  But  whilst  admitting  that  this  very  serious 
catastrophe  might  possibly  to  some  extent  be  contributoiy,  we  may 
fairly  ask  whether  there  is  any  satisfactoiy  evidence  whatever  pro\'ing 
it  to  be  the  chief  predisposing  agent.  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  was 
sent  down  by  the  Privy  Council  in  18G4,  especially  enquired  into 
this  point — viz.,  as  to  whether  there  was  any  apparent  relation 
between  the  existent  pauperism  and  fever — and,  after  thoroughly 
investigating  the  matter,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  direct  connexion  between  the  two.  The  Mayor  of  Liveqiool,  in 
1864,  also  caused  similar  enquiries  to  be  made,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distress  in  the 
town  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  prevalent  disease. 
Indeed,  we  may  be  certain  that  if  the  high  death  rate  in  Liverpool 
liad  been  chiefly,  much  more  had  it  been  wholly,  attributable  to  the 
cotton  famine,  then,  for  two  reasons,  the  public  health  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  county  ought  to  have  been  frightful.  1st.  Liverpool, 
in  virtue  of  its  immeasurably  superior  sanitary  advantages,  as 
compax'ed  with  the  rest  of  Lancashire,  was  far  better  prepared 
against  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  ;  but  the  rest  of  Lancashire 
was  as  healthy  as  Liverpool  wa?   diseased — in  fact,    the   general 
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health  of  the  other  parts  of  the  county  was  never  better.  2ucl. 
Because  the  trade  of  Liverpool  suflfered  less  than  that  of  most  other 
parts  of  the  county,  inasmuch  as  owing  to  the  risk  which  American 
vessels,  whether  Federal  or  Confederate,  ran  of  being  captured. 
Liverpool  had  virtually  a  monopoly  of  the  American-carrying  trade ; 
hence  it  is  said  there  was  in  reality  an  increase  instead  of  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  labour  during  the  war.  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his 
report  in  1864,  states  that  before  many  months  the  cotton  porters 
had  found  work  in  other  departments,  which  "  at  that  time  were 
increasing  in  importance."  He  says  : — "  In  the  summer  of  1862 
the  distress  became  less  and  less  apparent,  and  gradually  ceased  to 
command  any  special  attention.  Since  that  time  it  is  stated  that 
employment  has  been  quite  as  plentiful  in  Liverpool  as  in  former 
years."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Government  Inspector  sent 
down  to  report  on  the  remarkable  phenomena  which  Liverpool  was 
then  presenting.  His  testimony,  were  it  necessaiy,  might  be 
corroborated  from  other  quarters.  For  instance,  the  report  of  the 
Poor-law  Board  shows  that  there  were  about  38  per  cent,  fewer 
persons  in  the  parish  receiving  out-door  relief  in  1863  than  in  the 
previous  year.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  Liverpool  speedily  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  American  disaster,  and  throughout  suff'ered 
less  perhaps  therefrom  than  any  other  part  of  the  county. 

But  the  year  1861  was  not  only  memorable  in  Liverpool  in 
connection  with  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  between  the  rival  States 
of  North  America,  but  for  the  commencement  of  a  contest  in 
Liverpool  itself  between  the  rival  armies  of  competing  liquor  sellers, 
in  consequence  of  the  action  taken  by  the  majority  of  magistrates  to 
introduce  the  free  licensing  system.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  invading  army  made  its  appearance. 
Before  a  j'^ear  was  over  a  hundred  new  beerhouses  were  opened,  and 
above  a  hundred  new  public-houses  were  in  full  blast.  We  all  know 
what  are  the  dextrous  arts  usually  employed  to  attract  custom  by  the 
enterprising  class  who  embark  in  liquor  selling.  "VVe  know  something 
of  the  enormous  sums  which  are  lavished  on   glass,  gilding,  and 
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blight  colours,  as  well  as  of  the  liberality  of  the  new  host  on 
opening  his  premises.  We  also  know  how  facile,  easily  tempted, 
and  readily  entrapped  are  the  uneducated  masses  by  glitter,  gaud, 
and  glare,  and  what  a  powerful  fascination  diink  has  for  large 
numbers  of  these  poor  creatui-es.  It  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  shock 
us,  when  we  think  that  the  capitalists  who  embark  such  large  sums  in 
these  places,  do  so  with  the  object  of  preying  on  the  weakness  of  their 
poorer  neighbours.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  receipts  in  these  places 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  class  least  able  to  contribute  them. 
But  still  more  rudely  should  we  be  shocked  if  we  reflected  that  the 
articles  sold,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  are  dii-ectly  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  consumers.  They  have  a  tendency  to  disorder 
body  and  mind,  to  beget  indolence,  thriftlessness,  and  a  reckless 
disregard  for  home,  its  wants  and  duties.  Moreover,  the  habit  of 
drinking  once  formed  grows  by  indulgence,  and  is  too  apt  to  render 
the  man  a  slave,  and  of  all  slaves  the  most  pitiable,  yet  detestable  ; 
the  most  cruel  and  degraded.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
deplorable  than  that  the  magistrates  of  Livei-pool,  just  at  a  time 
when  large  numbers  of  working  men  were  left  without  much  to 
occupy  them,  should  have  made  it  the  direct  interest  of  a  hundred 
fixmilies  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  to  set  about  tempting  their 
neighboui's  into  habits  of  drinking.  What  was  the  result  ?  Before 
long  the  colls  at  the  police  offices  were  filled,  drunkenness  surged 
along  from  month  to  month  like  an  increasing  flood.  The  arrests 
for  di-unkenness,  which  in  1861  were  9832,  were  12,076  in  1862, 
13,914  in  1873,  and  14,000  in  1874.  Fortunately  Sir  G.  Grey's 
Night  Closing  Act  came  into  operation  during  that  year,  and  this, 
together  v.'ith  some  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  police,  the  gaols 
being  gorged,  prevented  further  increase  at  that  time. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  civil  war  between  rival  liquor  dealers,  but  they 
certainly  supplied  veiy  few  of  the  victims.  On  the  contrary,  each 
side  succeeded  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  It  was  found,  for 
example,  that  where  pre\dously  the  proprietor  of  a  single  house, 
having  in  fact  a  virtual  monopoly  of  a  neighbourhood,  had  done  a 
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small,  quiet,  aud  often  decliniug  l)usiness,  lie  liaving  apparently 
gone  to  sleep,  directly  a  rival  establishment  sprang  up,  there  were 
immediately  indications  of  vigorous  acti^dty,  and  the  old  establish- 
ment often  came  to  suq^ass  in  attractiveness  the  new  one,  each 
doing  a  far  larger  business  than  was  carried  on  previously  by  the 
single  house. 

I  have  referred  to  the  injurious  eflfects  which  these  places 
produce  on  men,  but  immeasurably  worse  are  the  results  in  the  case 
of  women,  moi"e  especially  when  regarded  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  and,  above  all,  when  considered  in  relation  to  that  terrible 
factor  in  the  death  rate,  infantile  mortality.  Men  will  waste  time 
and  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  scanty  earnings  in 
drinking,  but  women  who  have  acquired  the  love  of  drink  will  not 
only  spend  the  money  intended  for  household  purposes,  they  will 
pawn  or  sell  clothing,  furniture,  bedding,  and  will  even  take  the  food, 
which  has  been  given  in  charity,  from  their  starving  children,  and 
sell  it  for  diink.  A  drunken  mother  will  desert  her  home  for 
hours,  leave  her  little  ones  exposed  to  accident  hungry  and  cold 
through  lack  of  food,  clothing,  and  fuel.  Every  dispensary  medical 
officer  in  our  large  towns  is  only  too  well  acquainted  with  the  worse 
than  heathen  cruelty  shown  by  so-called  Christian  women  towards 
their  children.  Not  only  are  mothers  found  capable  of  forgetting 
their  sucking  children,  but  of  forgetting  them  when  in  a  sick  and 
dying  condition.  These  dreadful  creatures  have  one  absorbing 
passion,  it  is  the  craving  for  drink  aud  a  love  of  drunken  associates. 
The  homes  of  such  women  are  scenes  of  neglect  of  filth,  squalor,  and 
of  the  direst  miser}'.  Their  children  come  into  the  world  with 
constitutions  which  are  not  merely  weak,  but  they  are  more  than 
ordinarily  prone  to  disease,  and  when  it  occurs  it  generally  assumes 
a  virulent  type,  so  that  if  the  child  recovers,  convalescence  is 
slow,  and  uncertain,  whilst  debility  of  constitution  is  pennanent. 
"Wherever  female  drunkenness  abounds,  a  high  infantile  death  rate 
is  inevitable.  The  milk  of  the  mother  is  scanty  and  injurious,  and 
her  mode  of  feeding  her  infant  is  barbarous  ;  if  she  does  not  overlay 
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it,  she  half  poisous  it  with  the  horribly  fuul  air  it  breathes  ;  its  rag^ 
are  filthy,  and  it  is  exposed  to  chilling  winds,  or  to  the  uight  air. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  offspring  of  a  druukeu  mother,  but 
especially  of  drunken,  perhaps  syphiHtic  parents,  arc  short-lived. 

Now,  women  arc  especially  entrapped  into  the  love  of  liquor  by 
the  meretricious  attractions  of  gin  palaces.  The  contrast  to  their 
dull  and  often  dreary  homes  is  uU  poA\  erful  ;  they  cannot  resist,  they 
yield,  and  are  lost.  In  the  three  years  the  arrests  of  drunken 
women  in  Liverpool  had  increased  32  per  cent.,  and  it  was  asserted 
that,  if  the  police  had  pleased,  they  could  easily  have  doubled  the 
number. 

The  effects  of  this  new  system  on  the  homes  of  thousands  were 
terrible  beyond  description.  The  families  of  the  intemperate  were 
plunged  into  the  most  abject  misery,  and  rent  being  unpaid,  they  were 
driven  fi-om  their  previous  homes,  and  were  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
the  most  wi'ctched  places,  a  single  room  often  containing  a  whole 
family,  or  even  more.  Fuel,  food,  and  clothing  were  scarcely  to  be 
procured,  hence  for  warmth  they  huddled  together  at  night,  and 
crevices  and  apertures  were  stopped  up  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The 
father's  blood  poisoned  with  drink,  the  poor  wile  and  children  often 
the  victims  of  his  demoniac  passions,  and  robbed  by  him  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  crushed  in  mind  and  in  body,  thus  almost 
constantly  under  the  three-fold  influence  of  mental  depression,  foul 
air,  and  starvation — could  anything  be  conceived  more  calculated  to 
favour  the  outbreak  and  spread  of  epidemic  disease  ?  Can  we  wonder 
for  a  moment  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  Health  Committee  were 
neutralized.  If  time  permitted,  an  awful  chapter  might  be  written 
in  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  Buuyan  tells  us  that  the 
pilgrim,  anxious  to  find  out  why  the  water  thrown  on  the  fire  only 
seemed  to  make  the  flames  rise  higher,  v.ent  round  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  blazing  pile,  and  there  the  mystery  was  solved  :  he  found 
that  the  efl'orts  of  the  man  who  was  trying  to  put  out  the  fire  were 
neutralized  by  another  who  was  engaged  in  throwing  on  fuel.  So  in 
Liverpool,  wliilst  the  Health  Committee  and  its  ofiicers  were  earncstlv 
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striving  to  suppress  disease,  another  class  was  as  earnestly  engaged 
in  feeding  it. 

I  have  said  that  in  most  other  parts  of  Lancashire  the  health  of 
the  masses  was  never  better.  But  there  was  this  further  difference. 
Whilst  Liverpool  was  never  so  drunken,  most  other  parts  of  the 
county  were  never  so  sober.  Whilst  Liverpool  publicans  were 
carrying  on  a  flourishing  business,  very  many  of  those  in  the  other 
towns  were  almost  reduced  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Gradually 
the  conviction  gained  ground  that  the  new  licensing  system,  by  the 
impetus  which  it  had  given  to  drinking  and  drunkenness,  was 
responsible  for  the  frightful  state  of  things  which  prevailed.  In 
1865  the  Health  Committee  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  investigate 
the  matter.  The  members  sat  on  sixteen  occasions,  and  took  evidence 
from  a  large  body  of  witnesses.  In  their  report  they  say  : — 
"  The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  the  conviction,  supported  by  a  mass 
of  evidence,  that  the  proximate  causes  of  the  increased  death  rate 
are  intemperance,  indigence,  and  overcrowding  ;  these  two  latter 
being  generally  found  in  the  train  of  intemperance,  although  all 
three  act  and  re-act  on  each  other  as  cause  and  effect."  They 
suggest  "that  the  Council  should  be  asked  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  an  Act  to  control  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors."  They  made  also 
some  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  opening  up  new  streets,  &c.,  but  omit  to  mention  that  the 
Health  Committee  had  already  made  immense  changes  of  the  kind 
proposed.  The  advice  was  no  doubt  intended  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  authorities,  and  justify  the  strong  measures  they  had 
adopted.  The  advice  to  go  to  Parliament  for  an  amended  license 
law  was  promptly  acted  on  ;  the  Town  Council  introduced  a  Bill 
intended  to  impose  more  strict  conditions  on  publicans,  but  more 
especially  to  greatly  shorten  their  hours  on  Sunday  and  week-day. 
The  liquor  interest  in  this  country,  as  usual,  proved  to  be  too  strong, 
the  Bill  was  Vidthdrawn,  and  no  further  action  most  unfortunately 
was  taken.  The  magistrates,  however,  at  the  next  brewster  sessions 
in  1866,  reversed  the  free  trade  system,  but  could  do  little  toT\'ards 
lessening  the  vast  number  of  licensed  places  which  had  sprung  up 
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during  the  previous  four  years.     In  18G6,  whilst  typhus  continued 
to   rage,    cholera   broke   out,    and    the    two    made   terrible   havoc 
with  the  confii-med  drunkards  and  their  families.     A  panic  spread 
through  the  town,    and  this,  together  v^ith  the  severe  manner  in 
which  the  magistrates  dealt  with  offending  liquor  sellers,  for  a  time 
gave  a  check  to  drunkenness.     Ere  long,  however,  the  lesson  was 
forgotten,  drunkenness  once  more  became  prevalent,   and  the  death 
rate  increased.     The  apprehensions  for  drunkenness,  which  during 
1867  were  reduced  by  400,  next  year  increased  2519  ;  the  following 
year  there  was  a  further  increase  of  2851  cases;  in  1870  they  reached 
21,113  cases.     The  rate  of  mortality,  which   like  the  arrests    for 
drunkenness  had  a  considerable  fall  in  1867,  being  29"1  per  1000, 
rose  to  31  in  1870,  and  to  35  per  thousand  in  1871.      The  Town 
Council    in    1870   took   the   wise    and    very    spirited    course,    of 
obtaining     the    ablest     sanitaiy     advice    procurable,    and    there- 
fore   resolved     on     calling    in    Professor    Parkes,    F.R.S.,     and 
Professor   B.    Sanderson,   F.R.S.,    to    report    on  the  state  of  the 
sewerage    and      cognate     matters.         Some     months     aftenvards 
these  gentlemen  gave  in  their  report.     The  document  was  a  very 
able  one,  but  it  was  confined  to  nearly  the  same  points  as  was  that 
of  the  previous  committee.     They  did  not  overlook,  however,  what 
had  been  already  done,  in  order  to  remove  the  evils  associated  with 
overcrowding,  &c.     They  dwelt  nt  much  greater  length  than  had  the 
mortality  sub-committee,  on  the  degradation  and  misery  of  which,  in 
their  visits,  they  were  the  witnesses.     At  the  close  of  their  report, 
after  suggesting   structural  reforms  more   useful  than  novel,  they 
add  : — "  After  this   great   sanitary    measure    has    been    maturely 
considered  and  set  in  movement,  there  remains,  perhaps,  the  most 
difiicult  question  of  all.   How  can  a  disorderly  and  drunken  people 
be  made  to  understand  the  injuiy  that  they  inflict  on  themselves,  ou 
those  dependent  on  them,  and  indii'cctly  on  all  living  near  them  ? 
How  can  drunkenness  be  lessened,  labour  regulated,  and  habits  of 
care  and  forethought  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  reckless  and 
barbarous  life,  which  runs  thi'ough  a  brief  career  in  the  crowded 
courts  of  Liverpool  ? ' ' 
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All  tliis  evidence  goes  to  show  tliat  the  work  clone  by  the  Sanitary 
Committee  was  undone  by  the  free  trade  magistrates  ;  and  owing  to 
the  enormous  sums  spent  by  the  people  on  drink,  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  the  Health  Committee,  amounting  to  more  than 
four  millions  sterling,  might  as  well  have  been  cast  into  the  Mersey 
from  the  year  1862  to  1871. 

As  a  contrast  to  what  occurred  in  Livei'pool,  let  me  briefly  call 
attention  to  what  had  taken  place  during  a  portion  of  the  corres- 
ponding period  in  Edinburgh.  Sir  Robert  Christison,  in  his  address 
as  president  of  the  health  department  at  the  Social  Science  Congress 
held  in  that  city  in  1864,  said  : — "  We  have  had  within  the  last  few 
years  an  instance  of  the  fall  of  a  great  epidemic,  the  worst  on 
record,  without  any  commensurate  amelioration  of  air,  drainage,  or 
other  branch  of  cleanliness.  This  incident  is  so  remarkable  in  its 
circumstances  as  to  deserve  careful  consideration."  He  then  gives 
a  "  table  from  the  records  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  showing  the 
number  of  fever  cases  annually  admitted  there,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century."  From  this  we  learn  that  in  the  year  1854  there 
was  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  number  of  fever  cases.  Taking 
the  previous  five  years — viz.,  1849  to  1853 — there  were  3470 
admissions,  being  an  average  of  700  per  annum.  But  during  the 
subsequent  five  years — 1854  to  1858 — there  were  only  792  cases, 
thus  giving  an  average  of  100  per  annum.  If  we  extend  our 
examination,  and  compare  two  periods  of  ten  years  each,  the  one 
prior  to,  and  the  other  subsequent  to  the  change  in  the  Scottish 
licensing  system,  we  find  that  from  1844  to  1853  the  number  of  cases 
admitted  amounted  to  16,816  ;  whilst  during  the  latter  period — i.e., 
from  1854  to  1863 — the  numbers  admitted  were  only  1625.  During 
the  first  period  the  annual  number  averaged  1631  ;  during  the 
latter,  162 — -a  reduction  amounting  to  about  900  per  cent.  !  After 
analyzing  the  incidence  of  certain  agencies,  generally  supposed  to 
be  chiefly  concerned  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  health,  he 
concludes  that  this  most  extraordinary  change  could  not  be 
attributable   to  drainage,    "because  the  decrease  began  decidedly 
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before  the  commencement  of  that  reforai."  "Neither  can  the 
rapid  decrease  of  fever,"  he  says,  "  bo  ascribed  to  any  satisfactoiy 
improvement  in  the  cleaning  of  the  lanes  and  houses  of  the  working 
classes.  I  believe  that  long  prior  to  the  decrease,  our  police  had 
done  as  much  for  the  cleansing  of  the  fever  districts  as  the 
impracticable  structure  of  the  streets  or  lanes  there,  and  the 
incorrigible  habits  of  their  occupants,  would  allow  ;  and  as  for  the 
home  habits  of  these  people,  no  such  improvement  of  them  has 
taken  place  in  my  time  as  will  explain  any  other  change  of 
circumstance  in  theii*  economy."  He  continues  : — "  Here,  then, 
is  a  discovery  which  remains  to  be  made  in  social  science.  Why  is 
it  that  t}-phus,  which  had  been  almost  a  perpetual  pestilence  in 
Edinburgh  for  a  third  of  a  century,  has  been  of  late  v/earing  itself 
out,  and  last  j-ear  almost  flattering  us  with  its  extinction  ?  The 
cause  has  certainly  not  yet  been  discovered." 

When  reading  this  veiy  remarkable  statement,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  although  the  cause  might  not  have  been  discovered,  it  was 
possible  to  suggest  a  veiy  probable  explanation.  About  the  time 
specified,  intemperance  received  a  remarkable  check  in  Edinburgh. 
Just  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  that  change  there  was  an  increase  of 
the  spirit  duty  amounting  to  about  25  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  increased  taxation  causes  diminished  consumption,  and 
that  this  was  likely  to  occur  amongst  the  canny  folks  of  the  North, 
no  one  I  think  will  doubt.  Secondly,  there  was  a  powerful  agitation  in 
favour  of  the  Forbes  McKenzie  Act  carried  on  amongst  the  working 
classes,  during  which  the  fearful  enls  arising  from  spirit  drinking 
were  strongly  dwelt  upon,  and  thus  the  poor  of  Edinburgh  were 
brought  not  only  to  see  the  desirability  of  increased  legal  restrictions, 
but  of  increased  self-restraint.  Thirdly,  and  pre-eminently,  the 
Forbes  McKenzie  Act  was  passed  in  1853,  and  came  into  operation 
early  in  185-i.  Previously  the  liquor  shops  were  allowed  to  be  open 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  Sunday,  while  there  was  no  restriction 
on  theii-  being  kept  open  during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  Under 
the  new  Act,  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor  were  closed  on  the  whole 
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of  Sunday,  aud  fiom  11  p.m.  till  7  a.m.  during  tlie  rest  of  the 
week.  In  EdiuLurgh  the  law  was  very  strictly  enforced,  the  people 
generally  were  fevourable  to  it,  the  Lord  Provost  (Mr.  D.  McLaren, 
one  of  the  present  members  for  the  City)  heartily  approved  thereof, 
and  the  results  were  extraordinary.  For  some  time  previously 
intemperance  and  crime  had  been  increasing ;  indeed,  this  v»as  one 
reason  why  the  Act  received  such  earnest  support.  A  sum  of 
£12,500  had  been  voted  for  the  erection  of  a  new  gaol.  When, 
however,  the  Act  came  into  operation,  it  speedily  became  apparent 
that  if  the  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  continued,  the  entire 
sum  might  be  saved.  The  change  did  continue  ;  the  old  gaol 
disgorged  its  inmates  faster  than  it  received  others.  In  1853,  its 
daily  average  of  prisoners  was  531  ;  in  1855,  it  v/as  371 — a 
decrease  of  30  per  cent.  ;  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  building 
of  the  new  gaol  has  been  rendered  unnecessary.  In  his  evidence 
befoi'C  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  D. 
McLaren  stated,  a  sliort  time  ago,  that  the  Sunday  drunkards  taken 
up  in  1858  amounted  to  Gil  ;  in  1855  the  numbers  sank  to  389 — a 
decrease  of  -10  per  cent.  The  numbers  taken  up  between  8  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Sunday  and  8  a.m.  on  Monday  were — In  1853,  337  ;  and 
in  1851,  17G,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  less.  So  severely  did  the  new 
law  tell  upon  the  profits  of  a  large  class  of  liquor  sellers,  that  they 
made  a  most  determined  efibrt  to  get  it  repealed,  or  to  obtain  a 
relaxation  of  its  provisions.  But  these  gentlemen  took  nothing  by 
their  motion  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  Royal  Ctnnmission  was  appointed 
to  visit  the  chief  towns  and  cities  in  Scotland,  and  to  enf[uire  into 
the  working  of  the  Act,  and  at  its  recommendation  the  lav/  was  made 
still  more  restrictive.     The  Commissioners  stated  in  their  report  : — 

"  The  beneficial  effect  of  tlic  Act  is  proved  by  the  cviJence  which  wo 
received  as  to  tlie  diininutiou  of  crime,  and  the  change  for  the  better  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  .  .  Employers 
of  labour,  and  workmen  themselves,  are  imanimoiis  in  testifying  to  the 
great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  regularity  of  attendance  at 
work  on  IMonday  morning,  and  many  publicans  examined  before  us  express 
themselves  as  grateful  for  the  existing  law." 
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Now,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  could  a  marked  declensiou  in 
iutcmpcrauce  take  place  -witliout  a  proportionate  improvement  in 
the  health  and  liomes  of  the  people  ?  "We  may  he  assured  of  the 
■contrary.  House  agents  remarked  that  rents  were  better  paid, 
there  was  an  increased  deniand  for  tenements,  and  it  was  shown 
that  there  was  also  an  increased  demand  for  furniture  and  other 
house  comforts.  Indeed,  all  this  was  inevitable.  Great  is  the 
change  in  a  family  Avherc  the  fiither,  instead  of  drinking  half  the 
week,  and  having  a  part  of  the  little  earned  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  week  to  pay  for  the  liquor  consumed,  works  the  whole  of 
the  week,  and  takes  home  the  whole  of  his  wages.  Not  only  is 
there  an  increase  of  comfort  in  such  a  family,  but  of  morality,  of 
self-respect — in  short,  of  all  the  conditions  fevourablo  to  health, 
and  especially  of  those  which  are  adverse  to  the  propagation  of 
<lisease  in  its  epidemic  form.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  solution  of  the 
problem  which  puzzled  Sir  11.  Chiistison,  and  especially  those  who 
believed  that  no  abatement  of  epidemic  disease  was  possible  without 
some  change  in  drainage,  cleansing,  and  water  supply.  The  evidence 
seems  to  be  conclusive,  that  iiiasmuch  as  the  free  use  of  alcoholic 
liquor  is  so  directly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  drinkers  and  their 
offspring,  and  since  it  is  indirectli/  so  prejudicial  to  health,  in 
consequence  of  the  mental  distress,  insufficient  and  improper  food, 
and  overcrowding,  and  in  the  case  of  intemperate  women,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  &c.,  and  to  the  cruel  manner  in  which 
they  treat  theii"  young  children,  intemperance  is  a  factor  of  groat 
power  in  the  development  of  disease. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  submitted,  the  following  conclu- 
sions may  be  deduced  : — 

1st.  In  estimating  the  causes  of  disease,  more  especially  in  its 
epidemic  form,  and  of  mortality,  the  possible  agency  of  alcohol 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

2nd.  That  the  most  salutary  results  of  structural  and  oilier 
sanitary    improvements    m  ly    be    neutralized    by    increasing    the 
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facilities  for  procuring  liquor,  more  especially,  in  the  midst  of  a 
poor  and  uneducated  population. 

3rd.  That  in  proportion  as  increased  restrictions  ou  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  can  be  successfully  enforced,  other  conditions 
remaining  the  same,  so  directly  and  indirectly  will  disease  be 
diminished,  particularly  in  its  epidemic  form,  and  the  death  rate  be 
lowered. 

4th.  That  inasmuch  as  the  owners  of  house  property,  more 
especially  of  cellar  dwellings,  have  had  to  submit,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  health,  to  very  stzingent,  and  sometimes  to  almost  ruinous 
conditions,  so,  for  the  same  reason,  those  who  arc  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  must  be  prepared  to 
submit  to  similar  restrictions. 

6th.  That  the  temperance  movement  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agencies  for  improving  the  health  of  the  community, 
and  absolutely  essential,  in  order  to  effect  a  marked  diminution  of 
the  present  excessive  death  rate. 
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During  the  Session,  seven  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been 
held  (inclusive  of  the  Annual  Meeting  on  the  16th  October,  1872), 
and  the  following  Papers  have  been  read,  viz.  : — 

1st.  "On  Co-operation  considered  as  an  Economic  Element  in 
Society."     By  Dr.  Jonjsr  Watts. 

2nd.    "  On  Ancient  and  Modern  Luxury."     By  Professor  A.  S. 

WlLKLXS,  M.A. 

3rd.     "  On  the  AVastc  of  Wealth."     By  Mr.  William  Hotle. 

4th.  ' '  On  our  Medical  Charities  and  their  Abuses,  with  some 
Suggestions  for  their  Refonn."  By  Mr.  William 
O'Haxlon. 

5th.  "  On  the  Boarding  Out  System  for  the  Training  of  Oi-phan 
Pauper  Children."     By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hebford. 

fith.  "  On  Commercial  Bank  Diffusion  in  Provincial  England, 
and  its  Relation  to  Population."      By  Mr.  H.  Baker. 


The  Committee  desire  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt 
of  the  undermentioned  works,  presented  to  the  Library  during  the 
year : — 

By  the  Board  of  Trade, — 

"  Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1872." 
Part  8. 

'■'  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  in   each  of 
the  last  Fifteen  Years,  from  1858  to  1872." 

"  Annual  Statement  of  the  Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  Year  1872."     Parts  1,  2,  3. 

By  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, — 
Copies  of  their  Journal. 

By  Cornelius  Wal ford,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  F.I.A.,  Barrister-at-Law, — 
Copy  of  his  Pamphlet   on   ' '  Coroners  :    Their  Office  and 
Duties  Considered." 

By  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Co-operative  Society, — 

Copy  of  the  Co-operative  Congress   Reports  of  1869,  '70, 
'71,  '72. 

By  M.  Adolphe  Quetelet,  a  Corresponding  Memher  of  the  Society, — 
' '  Sur  lo  Calcul  de  Probabilites    Applique   a   la  Science  de 
I'Homme." 

By  the  Statistical  Commission  of  the  City  of  Prague, — 

"  Statistiches  Handbuchlein  der  Kgl  Haupstadt  Prag." 

Nine  ordinary  members  have  been  elected  during  the  Session ; 
fourteen  members  have  withdrawn  from  the  Society  ;  and  the  total 
number  of  ordinary  members  now  on  the  books  is  155,  of  whom 
eleven  arc  life  members. 
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